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stream of depressing, yet never heart-break- 

ing, news from the main theatre of the war. 
As we write, the investment of Paris has not yet begun, 
and may easily be postponed—if, indeed, it is ever to 
take place—for a considerable time. But the German 
advance, whether on account of its numbers or of the 
way in which those numbers have been employed, has 
proved irresistible, and the French Government has 
abandoned the capital with the sound of the Prussian 
guns already in its ears. On the face of it, it would 
seem to have been a disastrous week. Yet there has 
been no disaster. Apart from minor engagements of 
only local importance, neither side appears to have 
suffered anything in the nature of a decisive reverse. 
There has been no great capture or even rout. The 
relative strength of the opposing forces, if it has changed 
at all during the past fortnight, has probably changed 
in favour of the Allies. It is known beyond reasonable 
doubt that the losses suffered by the Germans have been 
far greater than any suffered by the French or British— 
the amazing figure of 500,000 is mentioned in responsible 
quarters. We have fallen back and back almost to the 
gates of Paris ; yet always there has been, and still is, 
room for hope that the situation may not only be 
retrieved, but may be completely transformed in a very 
short space of time. That is the peculiarity of the 
position. Paris has been practically reached without 
there being any certainty that even the first round of 
the fight is to end in Germany’s favour. 


[ise ot ae the week there has been a steady 


Elsewhere we have no reason to grumble about the 
progress that has been made. The naval action in the 
Bight of Heligoland, with its convincing demonstration 
of the efficiency and able handling of the British fleet, 
was of immense moral, if of slight material, importance 
in its effect upon the two fleets. It has confirmed the 
blockade, and made any attempt by the Germans to 
break through it, except in force and for a last desperate 
adventure, unlikely in the extreme. In the Eastern 
theatre of the land operations the Russians have 
invested Kénigsberg on the one hand, and have inflicted 
on the main Austrian army a decisive defeat, which 
leaves Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, open to them. 
The reverse reported from East Prussia, having in- 
volved no retirement, seems to be unimportant. Cracow, 
it is assumed, will come next after Lemberg, and then 
the march to Berlin will begin in earnest. From Africa 
and from the Far East, except for the occupation of 
German Samoa by forces from New Zealand, we have 
no material news. 

* * * 

It would be idle, however, to pretend that we have 
any right to be optimistic. Apart from the North Sea, 
it is with the struggle in Northern France that Great 
Britain is mainly concerned, and there the position, 
although, as we have said, by no means hopeless, is 
about as serious as it can be. German troops are 
between Sir John French’s force and the coast, and we 
do not even know whither the British lines of com- 
munication now lead. Presumably we can no longer 
easily send reinforcements to our Commander-in-Chief in 
the field. He and his troops, still, as we may believe, un- 
broken, must take their chance as part of the French 
army based on Paris. Already they may be fighting 
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in the outer lines of fortification of the capital, and direct 
communication with them from England will probably 
become more and more difficult and delayed. If so, it 
is to be feared that relatives may have to wait a long 
time for the official casualty lists. But the great fact, 
which to many people has become clear for the first 
time this week, is that if Paris should fall, the event 
will have almost none of the consequences that it had in 
1870. It will mark not the end, but merely the beginning 
of the decisive struggle in France. The French Army 
will still exist unbroken and undismayed, and the 
British Army of 30 Divisions which Lord Kitchener has 
undertaken to furnish will have yet to fire its first shot. 
* * * 


The Press Bureau is to be congratulated on the 
admirable account which it was enabled to publish 
on Sunday last of the four days’ rearguard action 
fought by the British forees in Belgium and France. 
The position in which Sir John French found himself 
at Mons and during the subsequent retirement, facing 
the main German army with utterly insufficient support, 
was a very dangerous, and, for those who expected a 
successful advance by the Allies, a very disappointing 
one. But it had this great merit, that it gave him the 
earliest possible opportunity of displaying not only 
his own generalship but the quality of his men. The 
little army had to fight precisely the kind of action in 
which British troops may be most confidently relied 
upon to distinguish themselves. In his capacity for 
offering cool and stubborn resistance in the face of 
apparently overwhelming odds the British soldier is 
probably unsurpassed in the world. He is qualified for 
such work not only by temperament but by the tradition 
which almost every British regiment possesses of 
innumerable fights of that sort waged in Zululand and 
Tirah, Egypt and Afghanistan. Whatever it may since 
have done and suffered, the first Expeditionary Force 
had a chance of playing itself in under almost ideal 
conditions, and took it in a fashion of which we are 
entitled to be unfeignedly proud. 

* * ** 


Apart from the issue of this despatch the Press 
Bureau has not, however, done anything to retrieve its 
unfortunate reputation. For the unnecessary with- 
holding of news known and published in France, con- 
cerning which we and other journals felt obliged to 
enter a strong protest, the War Office rather than the 
Bureau was probably responsible ; but for the partiality 
wittingly or unwittingly displayed by the latter in its 
treatment of different groups of newspapers and for 
the general ineptitude of its censorship, culminating in 
the affair of the sensational despatch published in the 
Times on Sunday, Mr. Smith cannot escape responsi- 
bility. We must assume that when he edited and 
passed the message he was not aware of its grotesque 
inaccuracy ; but even so a censorship which lets such 
a communication through without even a cautionary 
footnote regarding its unconfirmed character is no more 


than a farce. 
ok ok ES 


It was unfortunate that the publicity given to the 
criticism and subsequent exoneration of the Times 





served to obscure what was in any case, to our mind, 
the infinitely worse offence committed by the Observer 
in filling the streets with scare posters regarding the 
fate of the Expeditionary Force. Even if the Observer 
had, like the Times, received a very disquieting message 
from a reliable correspondent, there would still have 
been no sufficient excuse for a sensational advertisement 
of the bad news. But, as the startled purchaser of a 
copy of the paper soon discovered, the poster was based 
not on definite information of any kind, reliable or 
otherwise, but simply on the personal apprehensions 
of the editor. In other words it was a mere catch- 
penny device without a shred of justification. For 
scaremongering of this sort, at a time when the whole 
country was waiting tensely for news of victory or defeat, 
we cannot find words to express sufficient condemnation. 
We can only hope that if anything of the kind occurs 
again the Government will ask Parliament for adequate 
powers to deal with it. We are sure that Parliament 
will be more than willing to grant them. 


* * * 


It was a specially unfortunate circumstance that the 
Manifesto of the Executive of the Independent Labour 
Party advising its branches to have nothing to do 
with the recruiting campaign should have been issued 
on the very day on which M. Vandervelde, addressing 
a gathering at the Hotel Cecil, made his moving appeal 
on Belgium’s behalf for all the help that England could 
give. The Manifesto represents, of course, the views 
of the Executive rather than of the rank and file of 
the LL.P., and its note of querulous uncertainty no 
doubt reflects the very real dilemma in which some of 
the more sincere spokesmen of pacifism find themselves 
in face of the hard facts of the present crisis. But— 
especially in view of the recent decision of the Labour 
Party to take the opposite course—we regret that it 
was not thought wise to consult the members in some 
way before so public a step was taken. Had this been 
done there would at all events have been time for 
more thought, and what we believe is a serious mistake 
might have been avoided. To oppose the policy which 
led to our being involved in the war is one thing. To 
oppose the measures which, the war being already upon 
us, must of necessity be taken to defend ourselves and 
our weaker neighbours is quite another. The Executive 
of the I.L.P. have put themselves in the position of 
being ready to share the benefits of those measures— 
for they do not advocate either of the only two alterna- 
tive policies of conscription or turning the other cheek— 
but being unwilling to assist them. They should have 
been saved by a consideration of the case of the con- 
scientious opponent of Trade Union action who is none 
the less a blackleg because in standing aloof he is acting 
in accordance with his principles. 

* * * 

With the strong protest uttered in the I.L.P. Mani- 
festo against the various forms of economic and moral 
compulsion which are being applied by private indi- 
viduals to those whom they think ought to enlist, we 
are, we need hardly say, in the most whole-hearted 
agreement, as, we believe, is the whole of that large 
section of the nation which has succeeded in keeping 
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its head. To dismiss an employee because, for reasons 
of his own, he is not willing to enlist is an intolerable 
piece of tyranny, so foreign to our national traditions 
that if it has occurred on anything like a large scale, 
it can only be explained as a symptom of panic. The 
whole outcry against “ shirkers’ has a similar founda- 
tion. The persons who, in letters to the Press, have been 
bringing forward this kind of general accusation with- 
out even attempting to produce supporting evidence, 
are doubtless made ineligible by age or otherwise to 
serve themselves; but they are not debarred from 
making, at least, a part of the sacrifice which they are 
demanding of others. Practically every man who goes 
to the front has to surrender not less than half his 
income (if it is earned). Unless those who talk of 
“ shirkers ’’ are prepared to do at least that much, they 
had best be silent. 
* * * 

We declared last week our conviction that the number 
of volunteer recruits could, and would easily, be trebled 
and quadrupled as the urgency of the country’s need 
became more plain. That belief has been abundantly 
justified this week. The previous optimism of the Press 
seems to have been the main factor in checking the 
flow of volunteers. As soon as ever it was admitted 
that our army abroad was in difficulties, there was a 
rush to the dep6ts, which up to the time of writing has 
grown greater every day. By the end of the week 
it is certain that far more than the hundred thousand 
men required for the second Kitchener Army will have 
been enrolled ; and this before the recruiting campaign 
to be undertaken throughout the country by speakers 
of all political parties has well begun. And behind the 
men who are now coming forward, or who will come 
forward during the next few weeks, there are unques- 
tionably hundreds of thousands of others, men with 
families or with responsible professional or industrial 
positions, who will come forward the moment they are 
convinced that the country has greater need of them to 
maintain her military position abroad than to support 
the social and industrial organism at home. 


* * * 


The Government, having taken the decisive step of 
drawing upon the Indian Native Army for service on 
the European field, has yet to consider several other 
questions of importance in connection with India’s part 
in the war. We hope there is no truth in the rumour 
that the gaps in the British garrison are to be filled by 
troops from Australia or New Zealand. The valuable 
colonial contingents should, beyond question, be per- 
mitted to fight in Europe. That was why they were 
offered ; and Indian public opinion, for very definite 
reasons, would not welcome them. The drafting of 
large numbers of Indian troops to Egypt and the fighting 
line will provide an opportunity for additions to the 
regular Native Army. Sound policy suggests a fuller 
use of the Imperial Service Troops raised and main- 
tained by the ruling Princes and the granting of com- 
missions to members of the Indian aristocracy. Lord 
Curzon made a pretence of providing, for a selected few, 
the opportunity of military command. It was a mere 
pretence, and the memory has rankled If there is any 








danger point in India at this moment, it is to be 
found in the temper of the Moslem extremists, who 
have, not without good reason, become convinced that 
the Government is determined to stamp out the 
beginnings of political and other activity in the Mahom- 
medan community. Frankness and generosity in accept- 
ing offers of Indian co-operation would make an easy 
end of the possibilities of trouble in this direction ; and 
the result obtained would unquestionably be a very 
great value in the case of disturbance in Egypt—an 
only too likely contingency if Turkey should be drawn 
into the fight. In more than one direction, as Sir William 
Wedderburn indicates in a letter which we print elsewhere, 
the Imperial Government has now a unique opportunity 
for bold strokes that will tend to bind India to the 
Empire by the only ties which in the long run will count. 


* *x * 


The area of hostilities may yet be extended. There 
is still every reason to hope that Sweden may be kept 
out of the war, but the Young Turks are set upon a 
gamble. When the war began the imminent conflict 
between Turkey and Greece was staved off by an agree- 
ment between the two Powers to send delegates to 
Bucharest, there to discuss outstanding questions. 
But the Turks have conducted the negotiations in a 
most unreasonable spirit and used the occasion virtually 
to threaten war unless Greece gives way on every 
point. There is a division of opinion in the Turkish 
Government, but the Committee party, headed by 
Enver Bey (who, incidentally, was formerly military 
attaché at Berlin), are intransigent. Originally liber- 
tarian in their professed creed, the Young Turks have, 
of late years, become more and more closely identified 
with the most reactionary type of Pan-Islamism. They 
are playing not merely for a recovery of Macedonia, but 
for a revolt in Egypt. Turkey now possesses the 
Goeben and the Breslau; she has been concentrating 
men and stores in Asia Minor and Syria; with the new 
Haj railway she can hasten troops to the Egyptian 
border ; and the extreme Egyptian“ Nationalists,” who are 
now hand in glove with the Young Turks, are no doubt 
assuring her that help, in the event of an attack on 
Egypt, will be forthcoming from Egypt itself. 


OK 2 * 


If the Turks do move they are courting their own ruin. 
The Powers of the Triple Entente have, we believe, 
guaranteed that they shall not be interfered with if 
they remain neutral. But if they fight they will be 
smashed. They may temporarily embarrass the Egyp- 
tian Government ; but in spite of the assistance of the 
two “ purchased ’’ German vessels and General Liman 
von Sanders, they have no chance at all of winning a 
fight in which further help from their allies cannot 
possibly be forthcoming. They have been counting on 
the Balkan Christian States repeating their recent display 
of shortsighted jealousy. But that folly will not be 
indulged in again. There is every sign, should war in 
the Near East break out, of the reconstitution of the 
Balkan Alliance in a strengthened form. Servia is 
already on the anti-Turkish side ; Greece is bound to be ; 
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Bulgaria has been suggesting to Roumania that they 
should agree to support Russia; and Roumania has 
been sternly warning the Porte against the way in which 
it has been fooling over the Bucharest negotiations. 
Russia has a considerable army stationed upon Turkey’s 
Asiatic frontier, and could spare men for Europe from 
her illimitable resources; and the British and French 
Fleets in the Mediterranean are as capable of dealing 
with the Turkish Goeben as they were with the German 
Goeben. It is not certain whether eviction from Europe 
might not be the salvation of the Turks, who would in 
Asia Minor at last have an empire which—-save for 
Armenia and the coastal fringe—would be tolerably 
homogeneous in religion and language. This much may 
be postulated : that if the Turks join in this war they 
will be turned out of Europe (in the Gladstonian phrase), 
‘* bag and baggage.” 


* * * 


The discussion, almost amounting to a scene, in the 
House of Commons on Monday on the subject of Home 
Rule should not, we believe, be taken to represent the 
state of opinion on either side in Ireland. Whatever 
decision the Government may come to it is likely to be 
accepted by the vast majority of Irishmen without 
active protest. At the same time, if only from the point 
of view of the recruiting possibilities of Ireland, every 
care should be taken to prevent the Nationalists from 
feeling that they have once more been sold. Mr. Asquith 
has undertaken that no party shall be prejudiced by 
the war. That is only reasonable. The position was 
that whilst no one questioned the fate of the Home Rule 
Bill, the fate of the Amending Bill was very uncertain. 
The fair arrangement would therefore seem to be that 
the Home Rule Bill should be added to the Statute 
Book with a definite undertaking that its operation 
shall be postponed, if necessary by subsequent legis- 
lation, until the Amending Bill has been dealt with 
by Parliament. An agreed settlement would, of course, 
be a better solution still. But, in any case, we trust 
the present uncertainty will be put an end to once and 
for all when Parliament meets next week. We are 
all agreed on this at least : that we want no more debates 
on the subject. 

* * * 


No one at all seems to have had any idea that the 
Cardinal Della Chiesa would be elected Pope. His 
name has never been mentioned even amongst the 
possibilities ; which, considering that he was created a 
Cardinal less than four months ago, is not surprising. 
The main issue at the election was the question of the 
attitude of the Church towards Modernism; and the 
candidate of those who think the persecution has gone 
too far was Cardinal Maffi, the Archbishop of Pisa, 
who was probably the strongest man in the Conclave. 
It turned out, however (as often happens), that none of 
the strong candidates was able to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority, and so a practically unknown man 
has been selected. What are the personal views of the 
new Pope—Benedict XV.—on the issues of Modernism 
and the temporal power we have not yet learnt ; but 
as he is only aged 59, they are likely to be of importance 
for a long time to come. 


a 


GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE 


E are a long way now from the cheap optimism 
W of three weeks ago, when the Germans, 
after capturing Liége, were too busy with 
the Aufmarsch of their mobilised Army Corps to attempt 
a serious offensive on the battle-fronts, and our popular 
prophets, both literate and _ illiterate, were talking 
of Prussian tactics and military prestige as exploded 
myths. How odd it all sounds after the triumphant 
avalanche movement through Belgium on Paris! The 
risk to-day, and perhaps still more to-morrow, is of an 
extravagant revulsion to the other extreme. We must 
realise betimes that the siege and even the fall of Paris, 
so far from involving the defeat of Great Britain and 
Russia, would not even mean the crushing of France. 
No doubt there has been an important degree of French 
failure. Accounts, public and private, seem to show 
three elements init. First, the Army Corps commanders 
are too often incompetent, because they have been 
promoted on political instead of on military grounds. 
(All parties seem to have sinned in this way.) Secondly, 
the pre-war disclosures in the Senate regarding fortifica- 
tions and matériel have been borne out. An important 
place like Longwy was left with works dating from 
Vauban. A large part of the Territoriaux (the French 
equivalent for the German Landsturm) had to be dis- 
banded after being called up, apparently because there 
were neither rifles nor uniforms nor ammunition avail- 
able for them. The regulars themselves have gone into 
action in their old-style uniforms, with red trousers 
offering a fatal target to modern artillery. Thirdly, 
there has been, at least among the infantry, a certain 
amount of unsteadiness in action. The case to which 
most attention has been directed occurred in Lorraine 
on August 21st, when a large part of the 15th Army 
Corps (recruited in Provence) was overcome by panic, 
and by abandoning from five to seven miles of front con- 
verted a victory into a disaster and forfeited all the 
fruits of the French eastern offensive. But others ar 
rumoured from the North. The abandonment without 
fighting of the French northern frontier position 1s 
barely explicable otherwise. And such a battle as Sir 
John French’s on August 26th, when during an attack 
in front by overwhelming German forces the F rench, 
who had been in line with us, left both our flanks 
exposed, seems to argue a serious defect either in the 
conduct of their commanders or in that of their men, 
or both. 
These points have to be weighed, but not overweighed. 
Bad generals must soon give way to those whose merits 
are shown by war experience. Several have already 
done so. Matériel can be much better rectified with 
England in alliance than it could in 18790. Already, for 
instance, British factories are busy on F rench Govern- 
ment orders for khaki; and even if Le Creusot were 
captured the French would get arms and munitions 
from us. French bravery never remains long In eclipse ; 
well commanded and reasonably equipped, their ~— 
are always most formidable. On the other hand, bs 
German advance has been dearly purchased. 1€ 
Kaiser's tacticians remain reckless in the expenditure “ 
lives. Well-informed authorities guess their losses as 
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high as half a million. Every attack that they deliver 
in their serried formations makes a serious addition 
tothem. The crack corps of Prussians and Hanoverians 
have especially suffered. Nor would the capture of 
Paris, with the French field armies and the French 
Government elsewhere, have the meaning that it had 
in the last war. France covers a very large area, and 
an attempt to overrun anything like the whole of it 
would mean an ever-diminishing fighting strength and 
ever-lengthening lines of communication, at which 
British sea-power would enable deadly blows to be 
struck from almost any suitable point on the French 
or Belgian coast. The British forces available for such 
blows will grow steadily larger. 

Moreover, beyond these calculations there is Russia. 
Her enormous army has the advantage of having fought 
a great war under modern conditions less than ten years 
ago. It did for her much what the Boer War did for 
us. Her commanders, like our own, are men selected 
by an actual war test. The official bungling which in 
the past has so often neutralised the bravery of Russian 
(as of British) troops was purged in some measure 
by humiliation. Perhaps for these reasons she has 
already done better than was expected. The invasion 
of Russian Poland by the best Austrian and Magyar 
troops has been stopped and hurled back. A Russian 
offensive in Eastern Galicia claims decisive successes, 
On the North-west the invasion of East Prussia, though 
it has still the main obstacles before it and its progress 
is conditional on success in the Austrian sphere, has 
gone much farther than anyone anticipated at this 
stage. Russia is handicapped by the fewness of her 
railways and their badness (they are mostly single-line) ; 
but she has a virtually unlimited supply of trained 
officers and men who can eventually be brought to bear. 
She can thus render an ultimate German victory prac- 
tically impossible, while she herself is for geographical 
reasons almost immune from vital attack. 

The Allies should therefore be sure of victory in the 
long run, provided they hold loyally together. British 
sea-power is the indispensable condition of British 
security; but a large and effective development of 
British land-power is also necessary to shorten the 
struggle, to safeguard its issue, and to obtain for this 
country an adequate voice in the eventual re-settlement 
of Europe. If that settlement is to be on liberal lines, 
is to have due regard to nationality, and is to lead to 
something better than a renewed race of armaments 
between new rivals ending in a new catastrophe, it is 
supremely important that we should influence it in a 
generous sense. But we can only influence it at all in 
proportion as we have achievement behind us and power 
in our hands. 


THE SPREAD OF DISTRESS 


N the chorus of approval which greeted the plans 

of the Government for the prevention and relief 

4% of distress arising from the war we have willingly 
joined—indeed, we have found, as we think, just cause 
for congratulation in the adoption of a policy coinciding 
so remarkably with what we have ourselves stead- 
fastly advocated. But we were never blind to the 





possible danger that lurked in this ready acceptance 
of our principles—the danger that the policy would 
remain a paper policy, that the departments which 
had been so prompt to create the new machinery would 
be equally slow to work it. That, in fact, is the danger 
which is now actually threatening. There are already 
signs of the official mind reverting, after its first 
enthusiastic effort, to its normal snail-like habits. 
Solemn pronouncements have appeared that no general 
distress is observable in this place or in that. Now, we 
certainly do not wish to see any panic action, and we 
are glad to think it is true that there may be districts 
where the pinch has not begun to be felt. But we do 
assert unhesitatingly that this is not the case 
in many parts of the country—in the poorer industrial 
districts of London and other great towns especially. 

Let us take a typical example in one of the East End 
Metropolitan Boroughs. Here the most important 
industry—the furnishing trade—was, within a few days 
of the declaration of war, brought practically to a 
standstill, and no hope can be entertained for the present 
of reviving it. Another great trade—boot and shoe 
making—is in little better case; some factories are 
completely closed down, others are working with only 
a skeleton of their former staffs. In the box-making 
trade thousands of workpeople—home-workers as well 
as factory hands, women as well as men—are altogether 
idle or getting the merest scraps of work. The causes 
of the stoppage may be different in the different cases 
(the cabinet-making and furnishing trades, for instance, 
are hit by the cessation of demand, boot and shoemaking 
and box-making by shortage of raw material, which 
comes mainly from France, Germany and Holland)— 
and it may be that the duration of the distress will not 
be equal in all industries. But the immediate result 
is the same. It can be seen not only at the street 
corners or the Labour Exchanges, but in the schools, 
in the shops, and in the homes of the people. In the 
particular Borough that we have already referred to 
the number of necessitous children receiving school 
dinners six weeks ago was about 1,600; to-day it is 
nearly 7,000. The effect on the shopkeepers as well 
as in the homes of the poor may be gauged from a 
statement made to the present writer by a small grocer 
of the neighbourhood, that last week his takings 
averaged 28s. a day, out of which his net profit, at 2d. 
in the shilling, came to 4s. 8d. ; from this weekly income 
of £1 8s. he has to pay £1 in rent alone. How the 
landlords in general are faring it is only possible to 
speculate ; but certain it is that arrears are piling up, 
and that in some cases unfortunate tenants are being 
threatened with eviction. Applications to the Distress 
Committee, to the churches and other charitable 
agencies, and even to the relieving officer, are mounting 
steadily—this last a particularly serious sign in a parish 
where the Board of Guardians pursues the brutal and 
insensate policy of refusing outdoor relief in every 
possible case. 

Here, then, is widespread misery and destitution. 
What is being done for its prevention and relief? The 
local committee has been formed, with a sub-committee 
for each of the four wards of the Borough. All organi- 
sations and interests are represented—the Borough 
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Council, the London County Council, the Guardians, 
friendly societies, charitable associations, employers 
and Trade Unions—and, save that the last-named are 
given only two seats out of fifteen in each of the Ward 
Committees, there is little ground for complaint. A 
small central executive, presided over by the Mayor, 
is in general command, besides being charged with the 
special duties of preparing schemes for the putting in 
hand of extra work by the Local Authority, of forward- 
ing to Whitehall suggestions for absorbing the workless 
on a larger or a smaller scale, and of starting local 
enterprises for training or relief in the locality. With 
this machinery set up, with the Prince of Wales's 
Fund mounting rapidly, and with assurances from all 
sides that the Government meant to act and to act 
promptly, there seemed good grounds for hope. Alas ! 
hope has changed to impatience, and will soon give 
place to despair. The Ward Committees have met, and 
met again. They have been informed of the amount of 
the Fund. They have speculated on the possible work 
which the Borough Council may put in hand. They 
have discussed case-papers and the colour of the cards 
for the card-indexes. They have made plans for the 
avoidance of overlapping in the administration of relief. 
And at the end they have been told that the “ schemes ” 
have not been formulated or not been passed, and that 
nothing more can be done for the present. Now, 
this rate of progress may be satisfactory in Surbiton 
or South Kensington; but it will not do in the East 
End. The members of the local committee know the 
hollowness of optimistic paragraphs in the newspapers ; 
“ach one can bring his or her own list of factories and 
workshops shut, of men working “ short time” (not 
the “ short time” that means four days a week, but a 
few hours a week), of the cutting down of Trade Union 
standard rates, of widows or deserted wives deprived 
of the “ home-work ” that enabled them to keep their 
family together—in short, of such a degree of distress 
as makes their meetings under present conditions seem 





a mere mockery. 

What is it, then, that we ask? We ask for two 
things. ‘The first is that the whole machine should be 
speeded up, that we should receive some intimation 
of how it is proposed to deal with the thousands of 
workers in the great industries we have alluded to. 
We do not expect the Central Authority suddenly to 
produce a magic scheme for whisking off all the cabinet- 
makers into some profitable employment ; but we do 
think the local committee, in such a district as we have 
been discussing, are entitled to something more than 
suggestions that they should investigate and tabulate. 
The unemployed who are waiting for the promised 
schemes are every day sinking further down, and 
incidentally we would add—we have not space here to 
discuss this very important matter—their Trade Unions 
are being seriously imperilled by the strain upon them. 
The second demand—which in some ways is even more 
urgent than the other—is that some powers of immediate 
relief should be given to the local committee for those 
cases where it is imperative. It is useless to blink the 
fact that local relief must be given—if to no others, 
at least to large numbers of women. We do not deny 
that much of this relief may be given in the form of 


payment for real work done (e.g., there is room for many 
more women as helpers in the business of feeding the 
school children), and still more, perhaps, in the form of 
food at cooking-centres or other institutions where 
training of some sort may be carried on. But even 
when these means of employment are ready, there must 
still be a large residue of women who will need assistance, 
And at the moment they are not ready, and there is a 
host of wage-earning women, many of them with depen- 
dent families, without wages or the chance of getting 
wages, whose case is a problem of to-day and not of 
to-morrow. They have heard much of the prevention and 
relief of distress, of the wonderful organisation by which 
those in authority would succour them in their need 
and save them from begging for private charity or worse. 
And now in their direst straits they find that they are 
indeed saved from private charity, since private charity 
is all absorbed into a great National Fund, that nothing 
from this National Fund is coming to them, and that the 
wonderful organisation turns out to be pointing them to 
the workhouse! We trust that those who have initiated 
so admirable a policy in this crisis will not spoil it in 
the carrying-out by departmental delays which, tire- 
some enough at all times, are intolerable in the present 
situation. They have to remember that the problem 
is already really urgent, that they are faced with phy- 
sical as well as moral and economic considerations ; 
that, in short, the poor have stomachs as well as 
characters. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 


KE do not go to the Hearst papers for the 
soundest and most influential American 
opinion in the hour of crisis. But there are, 

of course, occasions when Mr. Hearst’s leader-writers 
manage without difficulty to say the thing that is calcu- 
lated to achieve the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Thus, in a recent number of the New York 
American appears a manifesto from the proprietor, in 
the form of telegraphic instructions to his editor-in- 
charge. It contains, among others, the following 
affirmations : The United States will benefit immeasur- 
ably from the great war; for a time, at least, it will 
restore the protective tariff ; it will operate to keep out 
foreign products and enlarge the market for home 
manufactures ; Americans who formerly bought foreign 
goods will now buy American goods, and American 
exporters will get a clear run in many countries where 
hitherto they have had to meet severe competition ; 
Americans will be kept at home, and as a consequence 
they will become acquainted with wonders in their own 
country greater than any in Europe; the war will set 
Europe back, and at the end America will be far ahead, 
for peace will make the United States pre-eminent, and 
the lesson will never be lost upon the world. 

Here is the obvious and frankly philistine view of the 
world crisis, as it presents itself to the commercial con- 
sciousness of America. It is the counterpart of the 
notion so vigorously exploited in the daily papers on 
this side, that we can destroy the trade of Germany 
and capture all the German overseas markets without, 
so to say, the loss of a job or a bale of stuff. But the 
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interests and problems of America in relation to the 
war are very far from being confined to questions of 
international trade and credit, or the possibilities of 
enhanced civilisation and wealth. It may well be that 
the future of the world will depend upon decisions by 
the United States, and it is certain that as the weeks 
go on the attention of all the warring Powers will be 
increasingly centred upon the bearing and temper of the 
Government at Washington. 

President Wilson, of course, recognises this. On 
August 18th he addressed to the American people a 
memorable appeal, which has been singularly neglected 
by the English Press. It was a warning against “ that 
deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality 
which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately 
taking sides. The United States must be neutral in 
fact as well as in name.” Therefore the President 
urged upon his countrymen the duty of pursuing that 
kind of speech and conduct which “ will best safeguard 
the nation against distress and disaster.’ The people 
of the United States, he reminds them, were drawn 
from many nations, and chiefly from the nations now 
at war. Among such a people it was easy to excite 
passion and difficult to allay it. Hence it was necessary 
(here came in the ultra-idealist touch with which President 
Wilson is constantly twitted by his opponents) for the 
citizens of the Republic to be impartial even in thought. 
They will not, we may be sure, find it possible to obey 
this last injunction, and precautions will be necessary 
to prevent awkward exhibitions of public feeling. (The 
city authorities, for example, are forbidding the display 
of foreign flags.) But for the rest we may all hope and 
believe that nothing will happen to imperil the mainten- 
ance of the most rigid neutrality on the part of the 
United States. 

The main factors in the situation are three: German 
influences. in America, the intervention of Japan, 
and the question of the mercantile marine. The 
last-named, which seems at first glance so much less 
important than the others, is in fact as ticklish as either. 
President Wilson’s first proposal for dealing with the 
problem of trans-oceanic commerce was that the pro- 
tection of the American flag should be afforded to 
ships of belligerent nations not carrying contraband of 
war. But the Shipping Bill, which was immediately 
introduced into Congress, went beyond the suggested 
change in the law which would have made provision for 
foreign ships to register as American. It contemplated 
the entry, on a large scale, of the American Government 
into the Atlantic transport business. The chance of 
recapturing the mercantile marine, lost to the United 
States during the Civil War, naturally exercises a 
strong attraction in America. But Mr. Wilson’s oppo- 
nents contended that an enterprise of this kind, under- 
taken as an emergency measure, would be terribly 
bad business. The ship owners and brokers would 
profit ruinously at the expense of the country. The 
restoration of peace would vastly depreciate the property. 
And, in point of fact, the policing of the seas by England, 
with the consequent competition for American trade 
of English, French, and neutral shipping, would quickly 
work to the advantage of America. It is not, however, 
the business aspect of the Shipping Bill that is of moment 


to Europe. The control by the American Government 
of a part of the mercantile marine, and especially 
purchase on a large scale, would at the present time 
involve delicate matters of international law from which 
it is abundantly clear the world would wish President 
Wilson’s Government to remain free. These considera- 
tions have prevailed. Washington has decided against 
the purchase of liners in American ports. 

The warlike operations in the Far East involve a set 
of very different problems. The intervention of Japan 
was certainly not welcomed in this country, although, 
of course, instructed opinion realised that Kiau-chau 
presented an irresistible temptation and opportunity 
to the war party in Tokio. In America, as we should 
expect, the Japanese ultimatum to Germany created a 
storm. One New York paper denounced its “ out- 
rageous brutality,” comparing its tone and terms 
with those of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia. 
Washington, at an early stage, announced that it was 
fully satisfied with the assurances of Japan, but the 
flood of editorial comment in the American Press indi- 
cated the profound uneasiness of public opinion through- 
out the States. Japanese ambitions in the Pacific and 
on the Asiatic mainland are undeniable, and America, 
like China and Australia, has her own reasons for re- 
garding them with suspicion. The United States with 
Great Britain, however, will make the most of Japan’s 
definite pledge on two counts—the limitation of the 
fighting and the restitution of Kiau-chau to China. 

There remain the immense and varied Germanic 
interests in America, supplemented as they are by the 
elaborate official propaganda designed to counteract 
the influence of the Press in general. A study of the 
American newspapers of the past month can lead to 
only one conclusion: American public opinion is over- 
whelmingly against Germany—first, as the maker of 
the war; secondly, and especially since the destruction 
of Louvain (the first full description of which came from 
an American war correspondent, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis), as the Power which is waging war on principles 
of ynimagined ruthlessness. The German element in 
the States is so large and powerful that it might have 
been expected to tell heavily against England. The 
German settler tends to preserve his nationalism more 
markedly than any other immigrant from Europe, and 
there are whole regions, particularly in the Middle West, 
where German ideas and language predominate. One 
of General von Bernhardi’s cheery prophecies was that 
the Germans in America would make common cause 
against England with the Irish malcontents—a forecast 
no less ludicrous, as it has turned out, than the confident 
reliance upon civil war nearer home. We need not be 
at pains to deny the mass and strength of pro-German 
feeling in America. It must, of necessity, be a very 
considerable force, for there are not less than 20 millions 
of people German by birth or extraction in the States, 
and out of these there must be multitudes who still 
count themselves as belonging to the Fatherland. But 
that this force is less powerful than was anticipated may 
be deduced, not only from the vigour with which 
Germany is bidding for American support, but also 
from the energy with which, during the past month, 
German capitalists in the American cities have set about 
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starting newspapers for the defence of the German 
cause. Judging from the present state of American 
opinion, they would seem to have before them a 
very formidable, if not, indeed, an utterly hopeless 
task. 


GENERAL BERNHARDI AND HIS 
PREDICTIONS * 


ENERAL BERNHARDIS doctrines with respect 
to the relations and ambitions of States and the 
functions of War are now pretty well known. 

For that matter they were well kaown before ever he wrote 
his book, as they have been the commonplaces of militarists 
the world over. We have heard long since of war as a moral 
tonic, as a test of national fitness for Empire, and as a means 
of developing physical and spreading spiritual and intellectual 
culture. These are views which are not confined to Prussia. 
Rarely, however, have the contradictions of the aggressive 
militarist position been more fully and naively displayed 
than in this work. Bernhardi has a smattering of culture 
himself and feels bound to justify Great Germanism by its 
probable effects upon the welfare of mankind; and the 
result is a far greater mass of absurdities than one normally 
finds in books of this description. He is anxious that 
Germany shall do its best for the world, but he is perfectly 
cynical about the means of putting her in a position to 
exercise her influence. “Turkey is our natural ally,” 
he says (possibly casting a fond retrospective eye at Armenia) 
and he suggests quite frankly that France (the great qualities 
of which he elsewhere admits) should be crushed beyond 
recovery. He blames England for not justifying her 
sovereignty in the colonies “by training up a free and 
independent population,” yet he attacks democracy and 
even the decrease of working hours in factories, which he 
thinks would lead to idleness and excessive mildness. He 
suggests quite coolly in one place that it may be the duty 
of German diplomacy to “ so shuffle the cards ”’ as to force 
on a war with France which might leave Russia out; “ we 
must initiate an active policy which, without attacking 
France, will so prejudice her interests, or those of England, 
that both these States would feel themselves compelled 
to attack us.” And yet elsewhere he laments that a chief 
defect of his countrymen is that : 

Our aim is to be just and we strangely imagine that all other nations 
with whom we exchange relations share this aim. We are always 
ready to consider the peaceful assurances of foreign diplomacy and of 
the foreign Press to be no less genuine and true than our own ideas 
of peace. 


Culture and spiritual welfare come in on almost every 
page; yet he blames England for supinely throwing away 
her chances by refusing to assist the Slave States in the 
American Civil War, and he asserts that ‘‘ the end-all and 
be-all of a State is Power.” And in order that humanity may 
drink fully from the well of Teuton enlightenment the most 
shameless alliances are to be formed, the most solemn 
treaties are to be broken, all kinds of discord are to be 
promoted in and between various countries, dark races 
are to be stirred up against their white rulers ; and, in short, 
half the human race which is to be benefited by being brought 
into elevating contact with Teutonism is to be deceived, 
ruined, degraded, trampled on, and, as far as may seem 
necessary, slaughtered. No wonder General Bernhardi 
has to deprecate the introduction of Christian principles 
into politics: the only sentence of Christ’s he can drag to 





* Germany and the Next War. By General F. von Bernhardi. 
Edward Arnold. Popular edition. 2s. net, 





his assistance is “I am not come to send peace on earth, 
but a sword.” But Jahveh can be relied upon. “God 
will see to it,” as Treitschke says, “ that war always recurs,” 

But if in the moral sphere Bernhardi is a fish out of water— 
and a queer fish too—when he is writing on actual warfare 
and on the practice rather than the ideal theory of diplomacy 
he is interesting. Though he has no real power of 
thought, he has at least as much knowledge of the geo. 
graphical, historical and economic condition of various 
countries as most political writers; he is shrewd and very 
industrious ; and he writes on strategy as an experienced 
professional. Those parts of his book which canvass the 
chances and the probable dispositions of his country in 
The Neat War—which is now “ The Present War ”—are 
especially interesting in view of what has really happened, 
and as illustrations of what has been passing in the minds 
of the Prussian military caste. A brief survey of his pre- 
dictions and observations may therefore be worth making, 

Writing in 1911, General Bernhardi had no illusions as 
to the weakness of the Triple Alliance, and he frankly 
assumes that Italy will not fight on the side of Germany 
and Austria. Germany and Austria on one side will be 
faced, he supposes, by Britain, France and Russia. So far 
he has been proved right. Italy must be tempted with 
Tunis; no doubt she has been, Turkey must be brought 
into the war on Germany’s side; whether that will happen 
remains to be seen. Insurrection must be fomented in 
Egypt; efforts, no doubt, at that are being made. But 
beyond this General Bernhardi has proved very much off 
the tracks. He took it for granted that Britain’s difficulty 
would be India’s opportunity, and entirely neglected the 
possibility of India’s loyalty being cemented by the use in 
Europe of Indian troops. He assumed that Japan would 
still be at enmity with Russia; he took it for granted that 
Russia herself would be embarrassed by revolutionaries 
at home; and—a still greater crror—he was so ignorant 
of British Colonial feeling as to take it for granted not only 
that we should receive no effective military aid from the 
Colonies but that they would seize every chance of cutting 
the painter. He urged, moreover, that Germany should 
secure the benevolence of the smaller European neutrals. 
And here all his calculations have been upset by the manner 
of the war’s inception. 

Bernhardi presupposes that Germany—cither through 
her own deliberate action or otherwise—would be the attacked 
party. He makes much capital of England’s brutal dis- 
respect for neutral rights. The war, as he visualises it, 
would begin by an English and French attack on Germany 
through Belgium and Holland! He almost verbally 
anticipates his Chancellor’s remarks as to neutrality being 
guaranteed by a mere scrap of paper. Always he admits 
that Germany and Austria must have a tough task on land 
against the Triple Entente ; but the forces which she has 
to fight are stronger than he anticipated by the extent of 
the Belgian army, the Indian and Colonial troops and a 
certain number of British Territorials who he said might, 
for a Continental war, “ be left out of account.” A hundred 
and fifty thousand he reckoned as the outside limit of 
England’s Expeditionary strength—a grave but not an 
astonishing error. 

That the main burden of the war would rest on Germany 
he foresaw. ‘Austria would be paralysed by Russia ; 


against the latter we should have to have forces in the East.” 
Germany’s one hope was to strike France so hard ~ that 
she would be compelled to renounce her alliance with 
England and withdraw her fleet to save herself from total 
destruction.” Germany’s main military difficulties he 
conceived to be the need of immense speed of action, her 
weakness in cavalry and her defective commissariat 
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organisation ; the exigencies of supply in modern warfare 
having been ignored in recent German manceuvres. Here, 
if rumour is correct, he put his finger on a weakness that has 
been strikingly revealed. So unable is General Bernhardi 
to persuade himself that the German army is really equal 
to its huge task that he has to fall back as a make-weight 
on a possible raising of “the spiritual level of the army” to 
make up for its deficiencies in numbers and organisation. 
And yet he wanted a war ! 

That the German navy could do anything he did not 
really attempt to persuade himself. Zeppelins and sub- 
marines might do something to trim the unequal balance 
and “our ship’s cannons will probably show a superiority 
over the English, and our torpedo fleet by its reckless 
energy, excellent training and daring spirit of adventure 
will make up some of the numerical disadvantage.” But 
he foresaw that in all likelihood German trade would be 
suspended at once, the North Sea cleared, and the German 
fleet forced to keep in harbour, afraid to emerge and unable 
to do anything save send out small craft to harass the English. 
This has all come about. But we have yet to see the ful- 
filment of his main prediction regarding English action. 
Our chief object, he maintains, is not so much to assist 
the French as to smash the German navy. England will 
wage war at sea desperately ; “‘ on the other hand the land 
war will display the same kind of desperate energy only so 
far as it pursues the object of conquering and destroying 
our naval bases.” Blockading the German coast England 
will (according to his theory) land an army upon it, or 
march one through Holland, and attack Wilhelmshaven, 
Kiel and the Elbe estuary from the land side, thereby 
(if suecessful) securing the total destruction of the Kaiser's 
Fleet. German coast fortifications are therefore the crucial 
thing. 

As a whole, therefore, General Bernhardi’s much-discussed 
predictions have not thus far been borne out. His book 
is not well argued; it does not bear the marks of a really 
good mind; and had it been published in England, it 
would have been set down as a cranky work, and would have 
received very little attention in circles that matter. Unfor- 
tunately, in his own country, he and his similitudes have 
enjoyed a very definite vogue amongst important sections 
of the governing class and his extraordinary hotchpotch 
of ethics, politics and military criticism, worthless as it 
really is, has had an influence that many people will think 
may even be detected in the inception and conduct of the 
present campaign. 


REVENGE 


EVENGE is a thing for which none of us in 
cold blood has a good word to say. It is 
looked on as a ridiculous property of melo- 

drama. It is quite evident, however, to anyone who 
pays even a little attention to the conversations going 
on everywhere around him just now, that the spirit of 
revenge is alive and kicking in the world at large. In- 
deed, if one examines one’s own heart after reading an 
account of the latest exploits of the German machine of 
horror in Belgium, one will probably find the spirit of 
revenge alive and kicking there. It is at its birth a 
generous instinct enough. It is the same instinct that 
inspired the great opening of Milton’s sonnet : 
Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 
One thinks of helpless men and women in the grip of 
some swooping pestilence, of some beast outside Nature, 





and one desires the utter destruction of this evil thing 
with as little seruple as one desires the end of an epidemic 
of scarlet fever. This is up to a point justifiable—even 
commendable. There is no murder in wishing the 
death of Prussianism—especially of Prussianism let 
loose in Belgium. Prussianism, which is simply the 
ruthless greed of domination, is no less than a 
pestilence. It is a burden of which the world must get 
rid, or else the world as we know it will perish. It is 
quite reasonable to demand that, if the Allies win in 
the present war, Prussianism shall be made impossible 
for the rest of history. It is one thing, however, to wish 
to give the death blow to Prussianism ; it is quite another 
thing to wish to injure Germany or the German people. 
This is where revenge comes in. The spirit of revenge 
is a kind of unthinking justice which is only satisfied 
when every outrage has been answered by another 
outrage. It would be glad to see the Allies repeating 
in Germany every incident of pillage and massacre of 
which the Germans have been guilty in Belgium. An 
instance of this spirit will be found in the comment of a 
Londoner on the destruction of Louvain: ‘ Well, the 
Germans have cities that are worth burning. There's 
Heidelberg. . . .” 

One hears a good many things said about the Kaiser 
which are equally full of the spirit of vengeance. We 
heard the other day a Territorial discussing what it 
would be best to do with the Kaiser when he was 
caught. ‘ I wouldn’t send him to St. Helena,”’ he said ; 
“that would be too honourable ; it would be treating 
him like Napoleon. As a matter of fact, I don’t think 
we'll catch him. He's a damned plucky chap, and I feel 
sure he’ll die rather than let himself be captured. But, 
if we do catch him, I think he ought to be sent to 
I’'Ile du Diable—that place where Dreyfus was.” We 
heard much the same kind of conversation from a little 
burning-eyed man who addressed us on the top of a 
‘bus in Oxford Street as though we were a public 
meeting. “The Kayser,” he said, “—do you know 
what I'd like to do to him? If I ’adn’t a wife and three 
children to provide for, nothing would give me more 
satisfaction than to go out on the field of battle and 
shoot ’im dead with my own ‘and, if I was to die for it 
the next minute.” “Ear, ’ear,” a lady with peroxide 
hair turned round and interrupted him. “ People 
s’y,” the little man went on contemptuously, * send ‘im 
to St. "Elena. W’y should ’e live in luxury in St. 
‘Elena? And I’m not sure if I would shoot ‘im. Shoot- 
een’s too honourable for 'im.”” He tapped us on the 
knee confidentially. “I'd send ‘im to Sigh-beria,” he 
hissed, with the air of committing an important secret 
to us, “ there to live in tawtcher!” It may be retorted 
that the people who talk like this do not mean what they 
say—that, if they did suddenly find themselves in- 
vested with power of life and death over the Kaiser, 
they would probably treat him as humanely as was 
consistent with depriving him of opportunities to escape 
or to repeat his crimes. Napoleon was regarded until 
he was captured as a fiend almost too horrible to be 
allowed to exist. Once he was captured, he fascinated 
even the English sailors who bore him away. The 
Kaiser would, we imagine, have a surprising effect on nine 
out of ten of those who now regard him as outside the 
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pale of humanity. We like to take our revenges these 
days in words, not in deeds. We have lost most of the 
delight our savage forefathers used to experience in the 
physical sufferings of their enemies. We have not yet, 
however, ceased entirely to delight in the thought of 
the sufferings. 

Revenge is certainly one of the oldest and most 
natural of the passions. It is as old as the day on which 
Moses slew the Egyptian. It goes back to the year in 
which Achilles dragged the body of Hector round the 
walls of Troy in revenge for the death of Patroclus. 
It is still a powerful force in the lives of many members 
of subject nationalities. The Finn and the Pole can 
appreciate the motives of Moses to-day—at least, they 
could yesterday. Revenges, such as the assassination 
of Bobrikoff, are regarded as executions rather than 
murders. There are cases of revenge, indeed, with 
which nearly all of us would be half in sympathy even 
if we felt bound to disapprove of them. The man who 
avenges an injury done to his wife or his children is 
seldom regarded as a criminal on the same level as the 
man who avenges an injury merely to himself. Most 
of us would admit that there are two kinds of revenge— 
the selfish and the unselfish—and that in unselfish 
revenge there is a quality of nobleness. One of the 
greatest heroes of every generous schoolboy’s imagina- 
tion is Hannibal, sworn from his childhood to vengeance 
upon Rome. We are still capable of this national 
vengefulness, though the moralists do not encourage 
it. It would be difficult to estimate the additional 
energy that was given to the English in the Boer War 
by the ery, ““ Remember Majuba!” The Irish, we may 
be sure, charged all the more resolutely at Fontenoy, 
owing to their watchword, “ Remember Limerick !” 
The desire to settle national accounts of this kind is 
deep-seated and a powerful motive in war. One would 
expect that, in the present war, the French would fight 
with greater determination than any of their allies, 
owing to their long-expressed desire to avenge the 
humiliations of 1870. If they do not do so, it is because 
organisation is even more effective than the spirit of 
revenge. Certainly, we have no desire to see vengeance 
proved efficient. It never does settle accounts in a final 
manner. We see in every record of feud or vendetta a 
foolish give-and-take of crime, to which there is no 
logical end but the extermination of both parties. <A 
Capulet kills a Montague, who has to be avenged. A 
Capulet is killed, and again vengeance must be taken. 
Kill another Montague, and another Capulet must perish. 
However one’s sympathies may lie at the beginning of 
the feud, before long the imagination sickens at this 
monotonous serial of murder. Sooner or later the 
heart turns to magnanimity for relief. It might equally 
well have begun with it. Both in private and public 
life we find that vengeance sets us sliding down an 
inclined plane of folly. 

One has an excellent example of this in the relations 
between Protestants and Catholics during, at least, two 
centuries. Elizabeth massacred Catholics in Ireland ; 
Mary burned Protestants in England. France mal- 
treated Protestants ; England in retort outlawed Catho- 
lies. Each could always point to some previous crime 


One 





committed by the other to justify its own crime. 


found the same criminal tit-for-tat in Ulster only yester- 
day, when an attack on a Protestant Sunday-school ex- 
cursion at Castledawson was answered by outrages upon 
Catholics in the Belfast shipyards. The history of the 
present war has been full of the small change of revenge, 
Germans were nearly kicked to death by the mob in the 
streets of Brussels. Englishmen had perilous experi- 
ences at the hands of the mob in Berlin. Outrages of 
this kind, we are aware, have not been nearly so general 
as the Press has made out. We are sure that, if stories 
of humanity made as sensational “ copy ” as stories of 
brutality, the papers would have been as full of the 
former as of the latter. The Press, however, thrives 
on the spirit of vengeance. The German Press is eager 
to rouse the spirit of vengeance in the German people. 
The English Press—or a part of it—is eager to rouse the 
spirit of vengeance in the English people. Conse- 
quently, each country hears a good deal more than the 
worst of the other, and a good deal less than the best. 
We do not mean to suggest that the armies of the Allies 
have committed crimes such as the burning of Louvain 
or that the guilt of the Germans is not colossal. But 
we prefer to see the public spurred on to fight chivalrously 
rather than in the spirit of wild revenge. We would 
not like to see the armies of the Allies inflamed with a 
passion for answering outrage with outrage, horror with 
horror. We have no love for this book-keeping in 
murder, 

Outrages should incite us to overthrow the outrager. 
That is‘all. The women he has defiled cannot be 
restored to happiness by the unhappiness of yet other 
women. A dead German child will not bring a dead 
Belgian child to life again. Louvain will not rise from 
its ashes even though you burn down Heidelberg to 
the last book in its libraries. One can see at once what 
a world of futilities one would be led into by revenge. 
The truth is that in this world it is almost always 
impossible to make the punishment fit the crime with- 
out becoming a criminal oneself—and a futile one at 
that. Among primitive races men resort to torture in 
order to inflict adequate punishment on the guilty. 
Civilised peoples have again and again reverted to this 
method of barbarism; indeed, they clung to it with 
bitter faith till within the last century. It would be 
difficult to show, however, that it ever lessened crime. 
It has been ineffective as a weapon of virtue and has 
in a hundred cases been turned against the most virtuous 
citizens in the State. Nobody now approves—in theory, 
at least—of vindictiveness in punishment. We believe 
almost as little in cruelty to criminals as in cruelty to 
children. We would not break a man on the wheel 
or torture him on the rack or burn him over a slow fire, 
no matter how abominable his crime. It is not that 
he might not deserve it. It is simply that we feel we 
should become base ourselves in answering his crime 
in that way. This, we admit, is armchair philosophy. 
If we were Belgians—if we had seen our homes devas- 
tated, our women violated, our cities razed to the ground 
—we would no doubt see red in our hatred of so remorse- 
less an enemy. We might even feel such a rage as the 
Psalmist felt when he desired God to dash the heads of 
the little children of his enemies against the stones. 
On the other hand, when we think the matter out 
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calmly, we can see no clear and honest way of punish- 
ment but to heap coals of fire on your enemy’s head. 
When we hear that the crew of a German mine-layer 
has been rescued from death by British sailors, we 
know that the British sailors have done the right thing. 
That is the only kind of revenge which does not darken 
the light of the sun—the revenge of magnanimity. 


THE REAL PART OF WOMEN 
HEY have stuck posters all over the streets 
assuring me that my King and country need 
me. Whitehall and the slums of Westminster 
alike clamour in immense scarlet lettering their 
passionate desire for my services. Every taxi summons 
me to arms. Victoria Street eagerly points the way to 
the nearest recruiting station. For the last fortnight 
every road of London has dinned into my ears the 
infinite importance of enlisting and enlisting at once. 
Just for a day or two I enjoyed the exhilaration of feel- 
ing that there were great things to be done and everyone 
in the nation was wanted to take a hand. Then my 
employers dashed me to earth by suddenly remarking 
that they had no longer any work for me, and a courteous 
round of dignified inquiries forced upon me the realisation 
that no one really needed me at all. 

We are tumbling over each other—the vast horde 
of superfluous women—-in our eagerness to find employ- 
ment. Except as fighters, we have no economic worth 
at the moment, and our country refuses to allow us to 
bear arms. It may be that most women are incapable 
of fighting because, although they usually have plenty 
of courage and would learn easily enough to shoot, 
they cannot undertake long marches, they cannot 
carry a heavy kit, they cannot sleep out in the rain 
without developing pneumonia. But there are many 
women who would make excellent fighting material, 
just as there are some apparently normal men who 
are quite unfit to bear arms. The other day a man told 
me that he dared not enlist because he always fainted 
at the sight of blood. Now, the sight of blood worries 
me hardly at all, I can walk forty miles if necessary and 
twenty with ease, I can carry heavy weights, and have 
frequently slept al! night in the rain without even 
sneezing at duwn; and as I am neither athletic nor 
strong-minded I cannot doubt that there are hundreds 
of women who would make even better fighting stuff 
than I claim to be. And it is not true that women 
would not wish to fight. In this matter we suffragists 
have deceived ourselves. The women’s vote is needed 
for many reasons, but not because it would do anything 
to lessen the chances of war. There is as much jingoism 
in women as in men when there is an unjust war, and 
as much sound patriotism and sometimes yet more 
self-sacrifice when there is a just one. At the present 
moment, when recruits are so urgently needed, hundreds 
of women, with no one dependent upon them, with no 
earthly reason why they should not be shot, are sighing 
“If only I could fight!” and if they were allowed to 
enlist they would be thronging the recruiting stations 
every day. Many British women are burning with a 
fierce desire to avenge the wrongs of the Belgian women 
and children. But, rightly or wrongly, publie opinion 
does not allow us to bear arms. What then are we to 
do ? 

If we had a logical patriotism—we, the superfluous 
women—-perhaps we would understand that we are 
merely devouring our small share of the national supplies 


without justifying our existence. Perhaps we would 
recognise starvation or an accidental encounter with 
a taxi as an immediate duty. But egotism is the most 
deeply rooted of all instincts, and it is difficult to con- 
vince ourselves that our country really has no use for us. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done with these pitiful 
crowds of unemployed women—secretaries, journalists, 
clerks, actresses, dressmakers and factory hands, pro- 
fessions and trades innumerable ? When the war is over, 
and their ranks are swelled by the penniless widows and 
daughters of thousands of soldiers, the problem certainly 
will not be easier to solve. Part of it might be solved 
for the moment if no vacant posts were given to able- 
bodied men under thirty-five and preference were given 
to women. Most branches of the Civil Service, a great 
deal of the writing for newspapers, and the entire work 
of many offices, warehouses, and shops might certainly 
be handed over to women. There is, of course, the 
objection that this would amount almost to compulsory 
service; and anything that savours of conscription 
seems to me indefensible except in a Socialist State, 
where all would have an equal stake in the country 
and complete provision would be made for soldiers’ 
wives and families. But as it is the women, who 
cannot take refuge from starvation in the army, are 
being the first to suffer in the industrial dislocation 
caused by war. How can the position be equalised if 
such women are not allowed to enlist ? 

Meanwhile there is an immediate danger menacing 
the economic position of women which should be 
promptly withstood. Quite a number of zealous 
women philanthropists are beginning to understand that 
their voluntary needles create unemployment. But 
there is another evil which has sprung out of the present 
crisis and so far has gone unchallenged. There is an 
impulsive desire among women of leisure to help as 
many people as possible, without pausing to consider 
whether the help given to any is adequate. We find 
even suffragists—the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies and the Women’s Emergency Corps— 
opening workrooms for unemployed women and paying 
none of them more than ten shillings a week. If the 
excuse be the desire to help the maximum number, 
then why pay any of them more than half-a-crown % 
But if these organisations really desire to give effectual 
help, it is deplorable that they should tacitly admit 
that in their opinion ten shillings a week is a living wage 
for an adult woman in London. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has been persuaded by the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild to fix seventeen shillings as the 
minimum weekly wage for adult women in its employ- 
ment. It is a grave evil even in a time of emergency that 
suffragists should have taken so retrogressive a step as 
to fix a rate seven shillings below that amount. If 
philanthropists step in, they should give adequate 
help or nothing. It may be urged that it is a question 
of saving women from the workhouse, but it should be 
remembered that philanthropists are only justified in 
intervening if they succeed in maintaining such women 
at a human level of existence. If they can uphold 
a decent standard of life, then their help may be of 
immense social value. If they cannot, it is better that 
they should leave the entire work to the State and bring 
pressure to bear upon the Government to enforce decent 
conditions. But if suffrage societies are to take any 
effective part in the present gigantic and somewhat 
shapeless scheme of national relief, we ought to be able 
to look to them to see that a high standard of pay for 
women’s work is maintained. Hundreds of unemployed 
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women will probably tell them—with that pitiful lack 
of public spirit so common and so natural among half- 
starved working women—that they would gladly work 
for five shillings. We depend upon suffragists to fight 
against the terrible effects of this undercutting tendency 
all through the war and through the years of industrial 
depression which may follow it. Even if some tem- 
porary advantage is gained by the capture of certain 
sections of German trade and there is an outburst of 
industrial activity in this country, the position of self- 
dependent women is likely to be more deplorable than 
ever before. Widows will be streaming into the labour 
market. Girls who in times of peace would have been 
supported by their fathers or would have married will 
be compelled by the carnage on the Continent to swell 
the horde of work-seeking women. The vastness of the 
supply will infallibly drag down the rate of women’s 
pay yet further below a living wage unless the suffrage 
societies, trade unions, and other women’s organisations 
are strong enough to fight against this tendency. It 
cannot surely be supposed that the supply of work 
is sufficiently elastic to make a low rate of pay a genuine 
remedy even for unemployment. 

Here, then, is an important crusade for their sex 
which women of leisure can undertake at the present 
time. They should fight to keep up the rate of pay. 
But the women of leisure are, after all, a small part 
of the women of the country. No doubt they can 
also do excellent work in connection with care com- 
mittees, schools for mothers, and maternity centres. 
There may even come a time when their ambulance 
lessons may prove of value. But in reality their work 
is as unsightly a symptom of the existence of a vast 
parasitic class as the flocks of white-robed women 
selling roses on Alexandra Day. They are one of the 
many reminders of the hideous callousness which still 
permits the poor to suffer first and inevitably in any 
time of national danger. Their activity leaves 
untouched the fact that great numbers of hard-working 
women have been thrown out of work and have been 
forced to understand that in time of war their country 
has no use for them. Witma MEIKLE. 


Correspondence 
“INDIA’s OPPORTUNITY ” 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Just twenty years ago, in the spring of 1894, a great 
European war, such as now rages, seemed to be impending, and 
Allan Hume, the “* Father of the Indian National Congress,” in 
bidding farewell to India, addressed stirring words of exhortation 
to a great public meeting assembled in his honour at Bombay : 
If unhappily such a war broke out, and England was involved, 
he adjured the Indian people to give united and ungrudging 
support to the British people, “‘ who, with all their defects, were 
a noble nation, that has ever sounded the advance to all the 
listening peoples of the world along the paths of freedom—the 
nation to which you owe most of what you now most highly 
prize.” Indians should, he said, * rally as one man to the side 
of those little isles which have been justly designated Freedom’s 
last stronghold—Freedom’s keep! Yes, in the nobler sense of 
the words, a great war will be India’s opportunity—opportunity 
for proving that if in periods of peace she clamqurs—at times 
somewhat angrily—for equal civil rights, in the hour of war she 
is ever ready and anxious to accept equal military risks.” 

This appeal, instinct with the speaker’s prophetic fervour, 
went straight to the hearts of the people, and the spirit thus 
evoked—the spirit which from the first has animated the Indian 
National Congress—manifests itself in the noble enthusiasm now 
inspiring a united India. 

The tremendous crisis of to-day is indeed India’s opportunity ; 
but let no one forget that it is also England’s opportunity. The 





writer of the article on “ India and the War” in your last issue 





has rightfully signed himself “‘One who knows India,” and 
British statesmen will do well to ponder his analysis of the Indian 
situation, and be guided by his timely advice. The Indian 
expressions of loyalty to the Empire are sincere, but he warned 
the authorities that the country is very far from being satisfied 
with its political condition. Indians desire to maintain the 
British connection, but it is on the condition that the connection 
should be in accordance with royal and parliamentary pledges ; 
that it should be a fair partnership, beneficial to both parties ; 
that it should represent brotherhood, not subjection and exploi- 
tation. 

As your correspondent has well shown, now is the psychic 
moment for a bold act of statesmanship, something that will 
show genuine sympathy and confidence. The disarming of the 
population, the rejection of Indians as volunteers, the withholding 
of commissions in the Army from Indians (the cadet corps 
created by Lord Curzon exists unfortunately only for ornamental 
purposes), the harsh Press laws and laws against public meetings, 
the refusal to grant free and compulsory primary education—all 
such galling race restrictions are evidence of official distrust, of 
disbelief in the loyalty of the masses. What is now wanted is a 
declaration by the highest authority of whole-hearted trust in 
the Indian people, and this declaration in words must be accom- 
panied by corresponding deeds, by sweeping away the whole 
fabric of distrust and repression, which is alien to British senti- 
ment and destructive of goodwill among all classes of the Indian 
people. 

No doubt, in some of these matters, such as primary education 
and Press laws, it may not be possible to take immediate action 
just now, and we may have to wait till the close of the war before 
the existing sense of wrong in the Indian mind isremoved. But 
in regard to others, the very crisis which confronts us affords the 
most suitable opportunity for taking generous action. In 
particular I strongly urge the immediate adoption of the following 
three measures :— 

(1) A modification of the Arms Act. As your correspondent 
says, ** It may not be practical politics to repeal the Arms Act at 
once, but there ought now to be no difficulty in beginning by 
exempting men of position and education from the operation of 
the Act, or by making the issue to them of licences to bear arms 
a matter of course.” At any rate, the very least that ought to be 
done at once is to remove the element of racial discrimination 
from present arrangements by making licences equally necessary 
in the case of both Europeans and Indians, and granting them to 
Indians of education and position in the same liberal spirit in 
which they will be granted to Europeans. 

(2) The formation of Indian volunteer corps. The Govern- 
ment have very wisely decided to bring not only European 
troops but also Indian troops from India to reinforce the Expe- 
ditionary Forces, and it is possible that the bulk of the regular 
army in India may have to be so brought. The work of Indian 
defence wili then fall on the Imperial Service troops of Feudatory 
States, a few thousand European volunteers and a few thousand 
Indian reservists. To my mind it will now be an act of the 
highest statesmanship to seize this opportunity to enrol carefully 
selected Indians as volunteers to join in the defence of their own 
hearths and homes, and thus remove from them what is at once 
a grievous disability and a great stigma. 

(3) The grant of commissions to Indians in the Army. ‘This 
important and far-reaching measure, strongly supported for 
many years by many of the highest civil and military authorities 
in India, has been very near adoption more than once during the 
last ten years. The late Lord Minto publicly stated a short time 
before his lamented death that this was a reform on which he 
had set his heart, and he had hoped to see it carried through 
during his Viceroyalty, but that at the last moment some obstacle 
here at home prevailed, and his recommendations came to be 
pigeon-holed. I have also heard on excellent authority that 
Lord Kitchener and Sir O’Moore Creagh, chiefs of the army in 
India during the last twelve years, were both strongly in favour 
of this reform, and there was a general expectation in India that the 
historic visit of the present King and Queen would be signalised, 
among other things, by the announcement at the Delhi Durbar 
of this long-awaited mark of royal confidence in Indian loyalty. 
Now that Indian troops will be fighting in Europe side by side 
with English troops against a common enemy of the Empire, 
this measure of bare justice to the people of India ought no longer 
to be denied or delayed. 

A smaller matter—still one which will have an excellent effect 
on public feeling in India—is the immediate and unconditional 
release of all political prisoners. In this country Royal clemency 
has been extended to political offenders in connection with labour 
strikes and Suffragist agitation, and the opportunity should be 
taken to extend similar clemency to political offenders in India 
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whose offences are unconnected with violence or moral delin- 

uency. : a 

. Happily His Majesty the King-Emperor knows how to reach 

the hearts of the people, and his constitutional advisers should 

jose no time in moving him to issue such a gracious message to 

the princes and people of India. It will carry healing on its 

wings and hope in its bosom.—Yours, etc., 
W. WEDDERBURN. 

Meredith, Gloucester, 

September 2nd. 


NOVELISTS AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of August 29th, reviewing war literature, 
you say: “ Almost without exception during the last fortnight 
our eminent novelists have rushed into print as authorities on 
all matters of foreign policy and military strategy.” Can you 
name these novelists? I have noted that H. G. Wells, who 
has written on foreign policy and whose articles have been of a 
stimulating and valuable character, was careful to state that he 
did not write as an authority. As war is pre-eminently an affair 
of human nature, a triumph of instinct over reason, it seems to me 
not improper that serious novelists (who are supposed to know 
a little about human nature and to be able to observe accurately 
and to write) should be permitted to express themselves concerning 
the phenomena of a nation at war without being insulted. You 
say, as to writing about the war: “ For our popular authors who 
have made their name and their money already there is no 
excuse.” The insinuation is clear. My opinion is that this 
sentence ought not to have appeared in Toe New STaTresMAN, 
and that some expression of regret is due for it.—Yours, etc., 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

Comarques, 

Thorpe-le-Soken, 
September Ist. 

[We would point out that the sentence to which Mr. Bennett 
takes objection does not necessarily bear the interpretation 
which he seems to have placed upon it, but, at the same time, 
we have no hesitation in saying that we very much regret that it 
was allowed to appear.—Eb. N.S.] 


RECRUITING AND COMPULSION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN 

Sirn,—Many persons may have, for various reasons, hitherto 
been uncertain whether to enlist, and some of these reasons 
might even seem legitimate to the authorities. They may have 
hesitated owing to knowledge of their own physical and practical 
shortcomings, realising that if 500,000 men are called for the 
500,000 most fitted for field service are wanted and not those 
who would probably be in hospital in a few days, and thus a 
positive hindrance to their side. If persons who know that their 
physical powers of endurance are inferior had been given a little 
detailed information as to different sorts of service, they might 
have been able to choose, in a true voluntary spirit, the sphere 
in which they would be of use. 

Instead, with our usual muddleheaded meanness, we have 
officially developed, or are fast developing, the policy of moral 
compulsion coupled with a pretence that we have retained the 
voluntary system. I do not refer so much to those business 
firms which have at least straightforwardly dismissed those 
young men who did not enlist as to the movement which is 
springing up to brand all those who do not enlist as cowards. 
All who enlist, even under suasion, are to be heroes ; all who do 
not are, without discrimination, to be cowards. It seems to me 
that those who, for one reason or another, have hitherto hesitated 
to enlist will now, in self-respect, find it hard to do so, for if they 
do so through fear of public opinion they will be guilty of the 
precise vice they are told to avoid—cowardice. Let us have 
one thing or the other, conscription or free impulse, but do not 
let us be worse than barbarians, and use the bludgeon with one 
hand and soft soap and cant with the other. Most of those who 
use the taunt of cowardice are themselves quite safe from having 
to fight ; their one desire is to see huge masses of men enrolled 
immediately regardless of what Mr. Arnold Bennett has pointed 
out—namely, that there is not the organisation to deal with 
more than a steady and gradual stream. 

I would add that in an account given of recruiting in Manchester 
Some weeks back it was stated that over 20 per cent. of those 
volunteering were rejected by the medical officer, and that this 
re did not include those who did not pass the recruiting 





sergeant because they did not reach the required standard of 
measurements. No doubt all these are to be branded by the 
more heroic and richer members of both sexes. But when 
insanity reigns in world matters it is too much to expect decency 
in details.—Yours, etc., 

LEONARD INKSTER. 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In your article of last week, entitled ‘“‘ The Spirit of the 
Nation,” you say that “ men of all classes and opinions are one 
in their resolution to face whatever they may be called upon to 
face. All other considerations are flung aside before the over- 
mastering necessities of the war.” 

If this were truly so, there would, indeed, be no justification 
for the views of those who now advocate some form of compul- 
sory military service. As you justly observe, to introduce 
compulsion in time of war would be to admit “ that the ordinary 
man did not think the issues worth fighting about.” But, Sir, 
are we not justified in assuming that the man who continues 
to be absorbed in his games or his selfish pleasures at such a time 
does not consider the issues worth fighting about ? And even 
if you regard such men as extraordinary, a visit to the fashion- 
able seaside, or to our picture palaces and playgrounds, can 
hardly fail to convince even the most ardent opponent of con- 
scription that they are socially and numerically important. 
Before ** the overmastering necessities of the war” they steadily 
refuse to set aside even the least of their daily indulgences of 
frivolity. Not for them to “shiver with horror at the awful 
misery and waste of it all.” The only thing that would make 
them shiver would be the fear of personal discomfort. Into 
this class (alas, it seems a large one) nothing short of compulsory 
service can instil the rudiments of discipline, self-denial and 
duty. Left to their own devices, these animated clothes-props 
are evidently only too willing to see their island playground 
protected from invasion by other and better men ; aye, even by 
Indians, or Russians, or Japanese. To such men (it is a courtesy 
title) the idea of compulsory service (or, indeed, of any service) 
is, as you say, repugnant. But are theirs the opinions which 
will determine this matter ?—Yours, etc., 

J.O. P. BLAND. 

The Clock House, 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 
September Ist. 


[We suggest that our correspondent should require more 
detinite evidence than that of a cursory glance at those who are 
sharing with him the pleasures of the seaside or the picture 
palace before he concludes that a “ socially and numerically 
important ” section of his fellow-countrymen are wasters, who 
have no reason but love of their own comfort for failing to enlist. 
We doubt whether any good purpose is served by these denun- 
ciations of supposititious shirkers. We do not believe they 
exist in appreciable numbers, but even if they did it would not 
alter our opinion of the wisdom of the policy of sending unwilling 
men to fight our battles on the Continent of Kurope.—Eb. N.S.| 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 

Sitr,—I hope you will allow me to say a word about the Russian 
“ barbarity.” If it is a mistake to judge the Russian nation by 
its rulers or by its “ intellectuals,” then it is the main body of the 
nation—the agricultural population—that has to bear the heavy 
claim of barbarism. There is also another suggestion in THe 
NEw STATESMAN of August 8th about Russia as a future “* danger 
to Europe.” I agree that in war time it is difficult to establish 
truth or to furnish information if they have been lacking in 
time of peace; but as a Russian and as an agricultural expert 
(agronom), knowing sulliciently well the life of our peasantry, 
I feel myself obliged to answer. 

We have at the present moment a bureaucratic Government, 
representing the interests of our Conservative landlords (dvor- 
jansivo), short-sighted as they are. It might be a barbarous or 
* medizval” state of affairs, but if we take into consideration 
that Russia is primarily an agricultural country, the predomi- 
nance of present and “ former” landlords (because the selling 
of estates is going on) in the Government is quite understandable. 

This makes it easier to understand why it is so difficult for our 
Liberals (Constitutional Democrats), Radicals (Labour Party), 
and any other democratic party to influence the present Govern- 
ment, that was, after all, supported in its policy by French capital 
and advice from Potsdam. Anyhow, our Opposition is repre- 
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sented by the professional classes, which have no direct economic 
value, the working population of our towns being only one- 
tenth of the whole population of Russia. 

Therefore the last word in politics and the choice of Liberalism, 
Democracy, or Conservatism remains with the main body of the 
population—i.e., the peasants. 

But what are the Russian peasants like ? 

Are they some kind of bears in human form or not? To try 
to explain an unknown thing by a known I cannot avoid saying 
that perhaps the best-known Russian writer and the most-known 
Russian in England—Leo Tolstoi—was always, and especially 
in his last period of life, an interpreter and loving admirer of the 
simplicity and clearness of thought of our peasantry. In many 
ways he became a personification of our “ people’s mind,” and 
no one is so popular as he among the peasants of middle Russia, 
where he lived. I was an agricultural expert in a district of 
the province of Kaluga—Tolstoi lived in the province of Tula 
but the name of “ grandpa Tolstoy” (dédushka Tolstov), as 
they call him, was always mentioned with love and admiration. 

What kind of politicians would the Russian peasants be ? 
They do at the present moment good work in local County 
Councils (Zemstva), as far as they are allowed to—because here 
they have to meet face to face with the remaining landlords, 
who desperately grasp their vanishing powers. But it is obvious 
to anyone that the democratisation of our County Councils cannot 
be delayed for long and has to come in some way or other. Mean- 
while the model organisation of municipal schools and other 
municipal enterprises, as medical service, etc., is to be found in 
those counties and districts where the majority of the County 
Councils consists of peasants, as in the north-eastern province of 
Viatka. 

Another important feature of our country life at present is 
the growth of co-operation. Since 1904, when laws concerning 
co-operative credit societies were passed, and since 1905, a strong 
desire to unite and to organise has arisen in the rural population 
and more than 30,000 co-operative societies of different kinds 
have been created. Co-operative ideals, which are now preached 
all over Russia, are no doubt a good school. 

In the nearest future, with the development of our municipal 

life and local government, we have to expect their influence 
through the whole country, and on such a basis Russia has no 
reasons whatever to search “‘ adventures” or to “ frighten” 
anybody. 
Heavy arguments against Russian civilisation are the Jewish 
pogroms” in western Russia and the treatment of political 
prisoners. But Russian people, as such, have nothing to do with 
pogroms. In order to make “ revolutionary ideas’ suspicious 
to the Russian population, the Nationalistic Conservatives called 
them “ Jewish,” and tried to prove the loyalty of the Russians 
by organising by ‘“ paid labour” anti-Jewish manifestations 
and pogroms. But those attempts are now a matter of the past, 
as the complete failure of the case of Baylis showed last year in 
Kijev. This readiness to employ every means for political pur- 
poses shows how deeply the Conservatives are afraid of the growth 
of Democracy. The severity with which their political adver- 
saries are treated is part of the same state of mind. Those are 
the darkest points of our history—but which history is entirely 
free of them ? 

It is true that the elder generations of our peasantry are illite- 
rate, but the general desire for education is so strong that the 
possibilities even of a higher education are more and more 
widespread. Out of the 100,000 students (of whom about 
80,000 are women) who fill now our higher schools and uni- 
versities, the majority belongs to the very poorest, because 
different local municipal and private scholarships are open 
to them. If there are in Russia poor districts and destitute 
families, are they not everywhere, even in the most civilised 
countries? .... 

It is science that suffers now most in our political struggles, 
but nevertheless in every branch of science important discoveries 
have been made by Russians, not to mention the mass of original 
work published by Russian scientists in international French 
and German periodicals. Still, some Russian names ought to be 
well known, such as Mendeljev in chemistry, Mechnikov in 
biology, Pavlov in physiology, Vinogradsky in bacteriology, 
ete. 

It is the difference of languages that makes European countries 
suspicious of the very existence of Russian culture. Some of 





“ 


our writers have quite recently been translated, but the majority 
of them . . . are all entirely unknown in England. 

But if those who suggest now that Russia in future might 
become “a danger to Europe” would take care to know a little 
more about the Russia of to-day, they would agree that our 
problems are those of peace and civilisation, and that the fulure 


of Russia, if Russia has a future at all, is that of humanity and 
mutual understanding.—Y ours, etc., 
CATHERINE Vavitoy. 
223 Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 


HAECKEL AND EUCKEN 


To the Editor of Tue New StratTesMAn. 

Srr,—There are probably few Germans at present in the attitude 
of the publican in the parable, but our newspapers show that there 
are many Englishmen qualifying in various ways for the part of 
the pharisee. One of the expressions of this is a depreciation of 
distinguished representatives of German culture, and I ask leave 
to protest against an instance of this in Turk New Sraresman of 
August 29th, where Mr. Solomon Eagle condescends to an unworthy 
slanging of ** two preposterous pundits *—Haeckel and Eucken— 
who have issued a manifesto against England. I have not seen 
this document, which was probably written passionately in almost 
necessary ignorance of one side of the case, and I am not con- 
cerned with it, for my point is that the very worst of manifestos 
does not justify us in being clever at the expense of a veteran of 
over eighty who has served his country and his science with all 
his strength. I refer to “ that effete old earth-worm, Haeckel.” 
What worthy object is served by speaking thus of one who has 
made biology his lasting debtor (as shown, for instance, at the 
Darwin Centenary), who was the fearless champion of the evolu- 
tion idea in days when to be a * Darwinianer” exposed him on 
one occasion to almost unbearable contumely, and on another 
occasion to physical danger, who has stood all his life for freedom 
of teaching and freedom of learning ? Haeckel has many friends 
in this country who differ from him toto cwlo—as regards his 
philosophy, as regards some of his biological doctrines, and as 
regards his interpretation of Christianity, who yet are able to hold 
the man himself in high esteem, and will, I doubt not, continue 
to do so in spite of the manifesto. Some of those who worked, as 
I did, in Haeckel’s laboratory when he was in his prime and an 
intellectual combatant, who remember the poetic, romantic mood 
which he could not keep hidden, his artistic skill, his style as a 
lecturer and his religious enthusiasm for Nature, will, I think, 
agree with me in resenting such an inappropriate phrase as “ the 
blindest and crassest of mechanicians.” As a maiter of fact, 
Haeckel is like a reincarnation of one of the early Ionic philo- 
sophers, and represents a somewhat naive hylozoism, which reads 
the living back into the not-living. I do not happen to belong 
to Haeckel’s school, nor to any Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society which tolerates everything ; I think, indeed, that Haeckel, 
like most men of high blood-pressure, has often spoken inadvisedly 
with his lips ; but it is not wholly his fault that readers of his works 
often fail to get past the materialistic shell to the spiritualistic 
kernel. Neither a self-seceker nor self-satisfied at any period of 
his life, he had at his best a quite extraordinary charm—physical, 
as well as mental and moral, and he was the most radiant human 
being I have ever known or seen. Ostwald has said of him with 
pardonable frankness: ‘“ Dieser unverséhnliche Gegner alles 
dogmatischen Christentums erwies sich als der beste und vorge- 
schrittendste * Christ ’ den Ich je pers6énlich kennen gelernt hatte.” 
Perhaps in these days of anxiety one’s sense of humour becomes 
blunted, but it does not seem to me witty to call such a man “ an 
effete old earth-worm.” Will this sort of thing make towards the 
restoration of good feeling to which we all look forward? I see 
that I have forgotten about “ the smuggest and slushiest of 
idealists,’ namely Eucken; but what Mr. Eagle has said of 
Haeckel, in whom I am personally interested, must serve to illus- 
trate my impersonal point, which is simply this, that our abhor- 
rence of the spirit in which “* Germany ” has brought about this 

var, and in which—if even a fraction of the reports be true—she 
is carrying it on, should not lead us to forget for a moment what 
we owe to her investigators, her philosophers, and her musicians. 
Yours, ete., 
J. Artuur THOMSON. 


our contributor, 


The University, Aberdeen. 
[This letter is referred to elsewhere by 
“Solomon Eagle.”’—Eb. N.S.] 


BAEDEKER 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The present head of the firm of “ Karl Baedeker oe 
Herr Fritz Baedeker, with whom are associated his sons Hans 
and Ernst. ‘There has been no actual * Karl Baedeker ” in the 
firm for several years ; but I very much fear that it is a third 
son, Professor Karl Baedeker, of Jena, who is reported as killed 
in action.—Yours, etc., 

JAMES F. MurrHEAD. 

24 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
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Miscellany 3 
THE PRESS OF MODERN 
IRELAND 


N the numerous books that have been written about 
I Ireland during the past few years very little attention 
is paid to the subject of the Irish press. This is in part 
due to the fact that the daily newspapers of Dublin, Belfast 
and Cork lack a distinctively native character. The 
propaganda of the Gaclic League has influenced the 
Nationalist press—the Freeman’s Journal and the Inde- 
pendent of Dublin, the Cork Examiner, and the Irish News 
of Belfast—to this extent, that they publish daily in an 
obscure column some article in Irish ; but the “ get up ” of 
the Irish press, its physical appearance and general style 
merely imitate English journalism of the nineteenth century. 
Even the Independent, which is a sort of Daily Mail and the 
only halfpenny newspaper in Ireland, prints leading articles 
of interminable length. Thus, while the press of Ireland is, 
from the point of view of the Gaclic League, the greatest 
“ Anglicising influence” in the country, it does show a 
notable independence of certain modern tendencies in 
journalism ; it is in a sense more English than the press of 
England. There is scarcely a dash of yellow in the Irish 
press, the editors of which will often entirely disregard the 
public taste for sensations; it sounds incredible, but it is 
true, that the leading newspaper in Dublin has not published 
a review of Mrs. Parnell’s biography of her husband ! 
“Home Rule ” dominated the columns of the daily news- 
papers of Dublin, Belfast and Cork—the editor of the 
principal organ of the Covenanters has written, I am told, 
three hundred and thirty-six leading articles on it within a 
year. All good writing goes into the leading articles on this 
topic, for it alone is taken seriously within the offices of Irish 
newspapers, and nothing could be keener, or more ably 
expressed, or “better informed,” than the respective 
“ policies,” say, of the Irish Times or of the Freeman’s 
Journal. Here, again, we trace the English influence. It 
is the press of London that has decided what is of interest 
and importance in Irish life. The press of London makes a 
feature of Home Rule, and the native press follows suit. In 
fact, Irish readers are thoroughly tired of the subject, almost 
every individual in the country having long ago come to an 
irrevocable opinion upon it. 

The weekly press aims at a greater originality of style and 
purpose. The sixpenny review is unknown in Irish 
journalism. We have an Irish Times, but no Irish Spectator. 
The wealthier classes turn to England for intellectual stimulus, 
But no popular cause in Ireland is financially so poor that it 
cannot get into print every Saturday at a penny. We have 
lately witnessed the appearance of the Irish Worker and the 
Toiler, both of which relegate “‘ Home Rule ” to the back- 
ground. The Irish Worker is Larkin, the Toiler anti-Larkin ; 
both came into prominence during the Transport Workers’ 
strike last autumn. Before the general public had heard of 
National Volunteers—possibly before there were any volun- 
teers—a newspaper named the Jrish Volunteer was being 
sold in the streets of Dublin. Countess Marciewicz’s National 
Boy Scouts read Irish Freedom. Sinn Feiners read Sinn 
Fein. An Claidheamh Soluis is the organ of the Gaclic 
League. The Leader’s business is to collect statistics of 
Protestant intolerance. The Homestead is the cloquent 
advocate of the principles of agricultural co-operation. It 
and Sinn Fein are the pick of the basket. Sinn Fein will 
deserve honourable mention in any history of modern Anglo- 
Irish literature. Mr. Griffith’s English reminds many people 
of Dean Swift and John Mitchell. Week after week his 


political articles maintain their high level. He writes but 
of Nationalism ; yet his paper has encouraged the talent of 
every young poet and essayist. Yeats, “ 4,” John Eglinton, 
James Stephens, James Joyce—all these names will be found 
in the older files of Sinn Fein, which could boast at one time 
of a far better “ literary page ” than any of the rich daily 
papers of Dublin. Mr. Griffith fell out with the literary 
movement over Synge, but he still prints an occasional poem 
or essay of interest. The Homestead has been made entirely 
by the provocative pen of “ 4.” I suppose that many 
farmers read this journal; but a blissful ignorance of rural 
life need not prevent one from enjoying Mr. Russell’s 
“ Notes of the Week,” especially when Plunkett House is in 
the thick of a controversy with the “ gombeen men ” or the 
Parliamentarians. An even more original and “ Irish” 
venture was the All Ireland Review, the organ of Mr. Standish 
O’Grady, which had the habit of taking a holiday whenever 
it felt so inclined. The paper consisted almost entirely of 
correspondence between the editor and a few chosen sub- 
scribers on the subject of Tolstoi’s philosophy as a panacea 
for Irish ills. 

The Dublin weekly journals usually live surprisingly long 
lives. Though the cause be rotten in its grave, the press 
goes on talking. One could understand the appearance of 
the Toiler last autumn. It was immediately necessary, from 
certain points of view, to pull down an idol of the crowd. 
But with the end of the strike did the editor of the Toiler 
abandon journalism for an appointment under the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians ? No; Armageddon may come, and the 
Toiler will still ask week by week, Who was Jim Larkin’s 
father? Take again the case of Sinn Fein. Sinn Fein is 
mainly Mr. Arthur Griffith, a very able journalist. Sinn 
Fein, the movement, is Mr. Arthur Griffith, and none else. 
Such persistence compels admiration. Glory passes, for the 
intelligenzia is fickle. Once it read Sinn Fein; then it read 
the Worker; now it reads the Homestead. There is no 
question of financial profit. The work is all done for love. 

I will briefly notice, in conclusion, what appear to be the 
two chief deficiencies of Trish journalism. Politics, as we 
have seen, are discussed frankly and fearlessly; every 
standpoint finds expression. To those who imagine that 
the Catholic Nationalist is incapable of reaching an inde- 
pendent judgment on things political I recommend a study 
of the Irish press, particularly the weekly press of Dublin. 
Nor have the heretics of the most Church-going country in 
Europe been entirely unable to find their way into print. 
When, in their youth, Mr. Yeats and his friends went in 
search of a philosophy for their movement, they were aided 
first by the Daily Express and then by Sinn Fein. An 
extraordinary experiment, that of the Daily Express, for 
the paper is the organ of Protestant Unionism in its highest 
and driest form. Reflected by the leading articles on the 
front page were the unchanging opinions of the prosperous 
suburbs—opinions not less a matter of course than the 
coffee itself. But on the third page one poct interpreted 
theosophy and related the old Irish to the old Indian litera- 
tures, while another praised the survival of Pagan beliefs 
amongst the peasantry. The experiment was an impossible 
one, and it broke down. Later on we had Dana, a monthly 
magazine of general ideas, which got into grips with “ actu- 
alities,”” and died. Irish actualities are summed up in 
the controversy of Protestant and Catholic. Stated in the 
Orange press of Belfast in the crudest theological terms, 
this controversy is elsewhere in Ireland ignored, save in its 
political bearing. Thus a Protestant newspaper will take 
up the cause of “ persecuted ” Protestants, and vice versa ; 
but let the question of proselytising arise, both sides will 
combine to denounce a heinous crime. This is “ tolerance.” 
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1 need not dwell upon the motive of the attitude—it is 
clearly political. By common consent the more vital 
projections of the Protestant-Catholic controversy are con- 
cealed, and Ireland is thus deprived of her natural intellectual 
stimulus. Secondly, one must blame the Dublin press— 
that part of it which is commercial—for its treatment 
of general literature and drama. The review pages of the 
daily newspapers are ordinarily the work of amateurs. 
Fresh from the scene of the big fire a reporter visits the 
play. There is no excuse for the non-employment of native 
professional critics ; for many years Dublin has been full of 
young playwrights and versifiers who would be glad to earn 
a pound a week by journalism. N. MARLOWE. 


RAPTURE 


F thou hast grief 
] And passion vex the spirit that is in thee— 
There was a stony beach 
Where the heat flickered and the little waves 
Whispered each to each. 
Dove coloured was that stony beach 
And white birds hungering hovered over 
The shining waves. 
And men had kindled there 
A great fierce heap of golden flame— 
Spoiled grasses with dead buttercups and pale clover. 
The agonising flame 
Yearned in its vitals towards the quiet air 
And died in a little smoke. 
And on the coloured beach the black warm ash 
Remained. 


Then on that warm ash 

Another heap of grasses was outpoured. 

And instant came 

Another knot of struggling yellow smoke 
That burst into new agonies of flame, 

Dying into a drift of smoke ; 

And on the coloured beach the black cold ash 
Remained. 


Or is thy grief too deep, 
Passion too dear, the spirit in thee asleep ? 


Twelve deep and sombre, still, 
Expectant, hushed, 

The miles-long crowd stood 
The nervous drums, 

The unendurable, low reeds : 

Silence—and then the nearing drums 

Again, again the thrilling reeds, 

And then 

(The deep crowd hushed) 

Following an almightier King 

That rode unseen, 

Drew near the tributary magnificence. . . . 
Hushed, hushed, 

The deep crowd stood, devouring, listening ; 
But a child on his father’s shoulder cried, 

** Hurrah, hurrah ! ’— 





and then listening. 





Only have thou no fear : 
Pride, but no fear. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 


THE PATRIOTS 


INGLING scents of grey flannel, unbleached 

M calico, machine-oil, and freshly gathered 

roses filled the air. Above the steady whir 

of the sewing-machine rose the firm voice of Mrs. Gratrix 

delivering judgment : “‘ A downright piece of impudence, 

that’s what it was! I said so at the very outset, and I 
say sonow. Impudence!” 

She looked round the room for any symptom of dissent. 
No one dissented. Miss Lydia Dixon, whose opinion was 
entitled to respectful attention inasmuch as her brother- 
in-law belonged to the Royal Navy Reserve, observed : 
“Yes. I’m sure the Foreign Secretary has everybody’s 
sympathy. He must have had a great deal to put up 
with, poor fellow!” 

Mrs. Seed, a stout, placid woman whose husband was 
suspected of cherishing Socialistic views, asked for the 
white cotton, No. 36, and said that she quite agreed 
with Miss Dixon, adding that surely nobody could 
grudge those poor Ministers their big salaries now ; it 
was her firm belief that they were earning every penny. 

“The responsibility’s enough to turn wiser heads,” 
she declared. Everyone murmured approval. 

‘“* Well, I must say I shouldn’t faney changing places 
with Kitchener myself,” said an anemic little woman 
ceaselessly cutting out shirt-sleeves on the sideboard. 
She was a visiting dressmaker with a reputation for 
economical cutting, and she had responded with splendid 
generosity to Mrs. Gratrix’s tactfully worded invitation. 

“Give you the benefit of my experience? I should 
think so, indeed! And I would be shamed to take a 
penny piece for my day’s work. There’s some can wield 
swords for their country, and there’s some can wield 
scissors. It’s scissors for me, and, though I say so 
myself, you might go farther and fare worse !”’ 

Amelia Tetley was justly proud of her professional 
fame, and her remark about the War Secretary’s lot was 
chiefly prompted by complete contentment with her 
own. Perpetually buoyed up by the sense of her effi- 
ciency, she looked upon three shillings a day and her 
meals as an adequate reward for any woman’s labour, and 
had no patience with grumblers. She laid her three- 
shilling sacrifice joyously upon the altar of patriotism, 
and it seemed probable that before tea-time she would 
cut out more shirts and pyjamas than Mrs. Gratrix’s 
working-party could cope with in a couple of industrious 
months. Everyone admired her zeal and envied her 
skill. 

“It’s simply wonderful how you avoid waste,” Miss 
Margerison told her. 

“It’s the gussets and cuffs that help — especially 
gussets. You needn’t waste a scrap,” said Amelia 
Tetley with serene assurance. 

Miss Margerison sighed. She was a poor needle- 
woman, but her intentions were good, and three of her 
nephews belonged to the Territorials. She could make 
mysterious allusions, which no one present was In & 
position to contradict, to the movements of troops, and 
she had given twenty-five shillings towards the purchase 
of materials. It was impossible to leave her out, 
although her work was extremely unreliable. 

‘“‘ But then,” as Mrs. Gratrix explained in an aside to 
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her sister, Mrs. Matthew Turnbull, “I can always unpick 
it after she goes, and do it over again. It’s most impor- 
tant not to hurt anybody’s feelings at a time like this. 
I wouldn’t do it for the world. You never know what 
you may live to regret. And especially in her case, 
having three motherless nephews she’s so fond of, and 
all of them going to lay down his life, for all we know. 
You never can tell. Of course she wants to lend a hand, 
and I’m not the one to say no. Not likely!” 

Mrs. Matthew Turnbull, thus convicted of insignifi- 
cance and an apparent want of sympathy, replied with 
some asperity : ‘* I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if it’s all 
a tale about sending them abroad. I dare say there’s 
thousands will never hear a shot fired in earnest. Never. 
Not from start to finish. A good holiday at the tax- 
payers’ expense, that’s what it will come to for many of 
these lads, mark my words.” 

Her tone was wilfully provocative, and Miss Dixon 
swiftly took up the challenge. 

“ If you knew as much about the Services as some of 
us do,” she said, “ you wouldn’t talk like that, Mrs. 
Turnbull. Holiday indeed! When there’s some that 
will take no more holidays this side of eternity.” 

She knitted two rows of a grey woollen bed-sock with 
grim ferocity. Mrs. Turnbull bridled. ‘“ Well, of 
course, I haven’t your opportunities of getting special 
information——” 

““ Now, come, come, Sophia!”’ interposed Mrs. Gratrix, 
anxious to keep the peace. “‘I am sure I don’t know 
what we should do without you.” 

Mrs. Turnbull consented to waive her grievance. 

“T’ve done four dozen,”’ she announced, referring to 
button-holes. She made a speciality of button-holes. 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Seed; “ you must 
be tired out.” 

She looked at the black marble clock and wondered 
when tea was coming. Mr. Seed always had dinner at 
twelve sharp. 

“I am tired,” admitted Mrs. Turnbull, with gloomy 
pride, interpreting her look. ‘‘ How about a cup of tea, 
Elizabeth ? ” 

A hum of approval filled the room. 

Mrs. Gratrix had conscientious scruples. “ I wonder 
if we've really earned our teas yet? There's no cake. 
Only buttered currant-buns. I said to myself, ‘ We 
can’t very well have cake when the King himself sets 
us a good example about self-indulgence at the table.’ 
I was told for a fact they are having rice pudding daily 
at the Palace, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it 
is true. And quite nice and proper too.... But 
butter’s food. You can’t do without nourishment, and 
I don’t hold with folks starving themselves. It wouldn't 
be right.” 

“They asked me one and ninepence a pound at 
Trubshaw’s,” said the woman at the sewing-machine. 
“It was an imposition, of course; but I made up 
my mind I wasn’t going to do any grumbling. War's 
war.” 

She refilled the shuttle with amazing celerity. 

“ Yes, indeed!” acquiesced the wife of the Deputy 
Mayor, and began to relate for the eleventh time the 
romantic story of her niece Charlotte’s return from a 
holiday in the Black Forest. 





“And if you'll believe me, they wouldn't let them 
buy any food at the stations. Actually! Charlotte 
hadn't a thing to eat from nine o'clock in the evening 
till half-past four the next afternoon except a scrap of 
chocolate and two soft biscuits she’d overlooked in her 





tin. Not athing! I call it perfectly disgraceful.” 

“Worse things have happened to some,” said 
Miss Margerison grimly. “You simply couldn't 
conceive 


“I always knew the Germans couldn't be really 
gentlemen.”” Mrs. Turnbull's daughter ventured to 
make a small contribution to the talk of her elders, 
aware that her audacity was justified by a sojourn of 
three months in Dresden. 

Miss Lydia Dixon cleared her throat with emphasis. 
‘“*] should be sorry to think any German would wear 
these bed-socks,”’ she said, “‘ and I’ve half a mind to 
tie on a label saying they must only be used for the 
British, poor fellows! Isuppose we shall have to look 
after the others when they come to our hospitals, and 
I wouldn't like them to go short of what’s necessary, of 
course. And maybe one or two comforts if they are 
badly hurt. It’s only Christian. But luxuries, no! 
I don’t think we ought to provide luxuries for any 
Germans. I don’t see how it can be our duty. I'm 
sure I always want to do my duty, even to my enemy, 
but still——”’ She knitted vigorously. 

“I think we might have tea,” said Mrs. Gratrix. 
“ Veronica !”’ 

** Yes, mother!” said Veronica on the verandah, and 
sprang to her feet, guiltily aware that she had not put 
a single stitch into her flannel bed-jacket for quite five 
minutes. It was so much more interesting to watch 
the gyrations of two white butterflies round a tall red 
hollyhock. 

Veronica wished that wars would not happen. She 
was afraid that her favourite Wotan might be killed. 
He was still of fighting age. Tears came into her eyes 
at the thought of that glorious voice inexorably silenced. 
War meant dreadful things like that! .. . 

It was all so foolish and unnecessary, 

As she folded up the bed-jacket a barrel-organ not 
far away began to play “ God Save the King.” Slowly, 
not without some sighs, the middle-aged ladies in Mrs. 
Gratrix’s dining -room stood up. Mrs. Seed went on 
sewing industriously. 

“That makes the fourth time to-day,” she said. 
“If you want to show your loyalty, you have to take 
a deal of exercise nowadays. But I don’t mind, though 
I'm stiffer than I once was. It’s a good tune.” 

““It makes you feel hospitable,” said Veronica un- 
expectedly. 

Her mother’s guests stared at her, a little perplexed. 

*Yes,”’ said Miss Dixon. “I see! It does. It 
makes me feel that I should rather like a German to 
wear these bed-socks. Poor fellows!” 

“Isn't it odd,’ said Miss Margerison pensively, 
“that the cruellest thing in the world should make us 
women all particularly want to be kind ?” 

Amelia Tetley, scissors in hand, had a_ bright 
idea. ‘ Perhaps that’s just what it’s for,” she sug- 
gested. 

ANGELA GORDON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


INCE I last wrote the New Weekly has had to suspend 
publication. Founded early in the year, it was 
naturally expecting to get its first considerable 

accretion of advertisement revenuc this autumn. The war 
has upset the calculations of its controllers, and they have 
considered it best to shut down for a time. Mr. Scott- 
James has had the worst of luck. He has run the paper 
very energetically, and the last few numbers of the New 
Weekly were the best of the series. 

* * * 

This suspension means the further limitation of the 
already narrow ficld open at present to free-lance journalists 
of the more educated kind. Most of the weeklies have cut 
down their literary matter during the war ; very few reviews 
or non-topical “sketches” are being published by the 
dailies ; and it is very difficult to get publishers to commis- 
sion books. The result is that many writers are feeling 
the pinch. At best the earnings of free-lance writers, 
unless they have considerable names, are precarious ; but 
at present many of them are earning scarcely anything. 
Many young writers—like the painters, who are enlisting in 
shoals owing to the total slump in art—have joined the 
Colours, but there remain many who, either on account of 
physical defects or because they have families, cannot do 
that ; and of these the condition is serious. Scarcely any 
trade can have felt more suddenly and acutely the stress of 
this war than has the writing trade. For the unoccupied 
free-lanees are not alone in their plight, numerous working 
journalists having also lost their jobs. Considerate em- 
ployers have put their superfluous scribes on half pay ; 
inconsiderate or impecunious ones have sacked them out- 
right. For such of the working journalists as are members 
of it the National Union of Journalists will, 1 suppose, be 
dving something; but who is to help the others, I don’t 
know. Perhaps the rich authors, to most of whom the body 
of reviewers have always been kind far beyond their deserts, 
may take this opportunity of starting a fund for distressed 
writers. 

se % * 

The large number of men who earn a small fairly regular 
income by turning out commercial novels will also be 
suffering badly. One publisher sends me an appeal (which 
he asks me to emphasise) to the public to go on reading as 
they would have done had there been no war. “It is 
earnestly to be hoped,” runs his exhortation, “ that every 
man or woman whose custom it is to read novels or more 
serious books will realise the absolute duty of continuing 
to buy or borrow them, particularly those being prepared 
and issued during the present time, and thus keep in employ- 
ment the workers of this trade.” But this suggestion, I 
am afraid, is totally impracticable. If people don’t want to 
read novels it is ridiculous to suggest that they should 
force themselves to do so, or should at any rate buy them 
without reading them. ‘This is reducing the “ business as 
usual ” principle to an absurdity. Personally, I think that 
people will be wanting new novels this year, though fewer 
than usual; but some dislocation is inevitable, and it 
cannot be averted by endeavouring to persuade people to 
read books when they want to read newspapers, or to think 
about Love's Dreamland or The Irrepressible Miss Pott 
when they are so preoccupied by thoughts of the war that 
they talk about it in their sleep. It would be very interest- 
ing if one could get a digest of the respective numbers of 
various kinds of books issued by Mudie’s or the Times Book 
Club this August as compared with August of last year. 





Amongst the autumn books of which the publication 
will not be postponed is Mr. Balfour’s volume of Gifford 
Lectures. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will issue it 
shortly under the title of Theism and Humanism. Mrs. 
Florence Barclay’s new work, The Wall of Partition, has 
already appeared this week. The Last Judgment itself 
would scarcely modify the arrangements of authors whose 
hold on the public is so powerful as hers. 

* * * 

The torrent of war poetry is undiminished. Mr. William 
Watson surpassed even himself this week by having a poem 
in the Times and another in the Daily News on the same day. 
The Times contribution was one of the feeblest yet recorded. 
It dealt with the recent naval battle. The conventional 
references to Drake and Nelson were made; the British 
captains were stated to be able to “claim They can do 
aught but flee’ (which, if true, shows a deficiency in their 
tactical equipment), and the gunners were described as men 
who “can aim But cannot bow the knee.” But there was 
one phrase which was more arresting than these clichés. 
That was : 

We bit them in the bight, 
The bight of Helgoland. 


One presumes that the full force of this atrocious jingle 
escaped Mr. Watson’s delicate ear; otherwise he would 
surely have gone the whole punning hog and entitled his 
lyric “ The Bighter Bit.” 

* * * 

The Daily Mirror, wiser than its brethren, prefers old 
patriotic poems to new ones; and even publicly dissuades 
its readers from sending it their original verses, of which 
it is receiving some sixty sets a day. But even the old 
poems appear to have drawbacks of their own. In its 
innocence the Mirror the other day quoted two stanzas of 
Henley’s England, My England. A very good advertisement 
for the poem, it may have thought. But Messrs. Nutt, 
the publishers who own the copyright, appear to have 
thought differently. ‘* One of the Nutts,” says the Mirror, 
wrote to ask if permission had been obtained to use the 
poem. It had not; and the next communication was a 
request for a fee, failing the production of which the pub- 
lishers would “ place the matter in the hands of their 
solicitors.” The fee was later fixed at five guineas, and the 
journal then offered to pay the money if it were handed 
over to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. What the legal practice 
is on the subject of quotations from copyright poems I do 
not presume to say. It would be a useful thing to know 
exactly how much or how little one is entitled to quote. 
Obviously there must be some limit. If, for example, 
persons who write leaders on the Army were unable to quote 
without permission even a single couplet of Mr. Kipling 
the burden of newspaper work would be immensely increased. 
But possibly in the courts each case would be judged on its 
own merits, the criterion being what is “* reasonable.” 

* * 

I may assure correspondents who have written protesting 
against my references to Professor Haeckel that 1 never 
dreamt of questioning his great scientific eminence; it 
was only the (as it appears to me) narrowness and over- 
confidence of his philosophical speculations to which I 
referred. I confess that it still seems to me that he mighi 
occupy himself better, during a time like the present, in 
endeavouring to diminish international bitterness than in 
making wild charges of brutal selfishness against England. 
If my language was over-strong, it was so(as anyone who 
had read these notes regularly would know) because I am 
a Teutophile. 
SoLoMoNn EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 

Alberta and the Others. 
Jackson. 6s. 

Jetsam. By Vicror Brinces. 


By Mance S. Smitn. Sidgwick & 


Mills & Boon. 


I am faintly and curiously reminded by Alberta and the 
Others of The Swiss Family Robinson. At least, I suppose I 
am: for indeed I never read The Swiss Family Robinson. 
But I used to glance through it with the jaded eye of child- 
hood; and 1 remember that, after minor complications and 
rebuffs, things always came out right in the end. Another 
element is introduced, however, into Alberta and the Others— 
the element of realism. The contrast is striking—conven- 
tional clearings-up and pairings-off over against an embit- 
tered exactitude. It is difficult to doubt that Miss Smith 
has “ been there,”’ in both the literal and the slang sense : 
so much would be clear even without the book’s sub-title, 
“ 4 Truthful Story of Western Canada.” There is something 
menacing about the phrase, and the menace is fulfilled. I 
cannot take sides in the matter. 1 have never been to 
Canada myself, and if ever I go I hope I may like it better 
than, evidently, Miss Smith did. I wonder how much she 
suffered of all that she makes her characters suffer ? She can 
never, one feels sure, have been a “ gink,” but possibly she 
got “ stung’ and probably she came across several people 
with “jags”’ on. That would account for her tone. She 
might almost be writing to disprove the guide-books—the 
books which tell you that “ by means of the most modern 
system of hot-air shafts, rooms may be maintained at an 
even temperature, winter and summer alike, at a minimum 
expenditure”: that “the educational facilities are equal 
if not superior to those in any city of the Old Country ” : that 
“there arc no social distinctions, the mother’s help occupy- 
ing a position of honour and dignity, and being treated by 
the simple, refined, hospitable Canadians as one of the 
family.” 

The Emigration Authoritics will certainly not be pleased 
about it: but that is between them and Miss Smith. Not 
that she is unjudicially blind to the shortcomings of her 
English characters. Alberta herself, though plucky and kind 
and “ sporting,”’ is frequently obtuse: her brother Gerald 
(like all people of that name in fiction who are not pernicious 
blackguards) is a conceited ass: even dear, lovable Aunt 
Mary says “ginkish” things. (The language, by the way, 
would seem to be quite easy.) 

The comedy, then, is of manners, of irreconcilable points 
of view. The golden dreams of optimistic, egotistic youth 
are shattered. Realities prove annoying even when they are 
amusing, and sometimes they are pitiable enough. It all 
starts because a forgotten uncle leaves Alberta two “ town- 
lots * in the town of Sunshine. Gerald, an embryo architect, 
is to build them a house on the lots, and subsequently, of 
course, is to build houses for other people on other lots ; 
Robin is to run a homestead : Aunt Mary is to keep the house 
that Gerald built : and the girls are to engage in those vaguely 
visualised activities to which the only essential preliminary 
is “rolling up your sleeves.” And naturally enough the 
town-lots prove to lie far out in a waste of mud, Robin has to 
think himself lucky in securing a job with a photographer 
who presently absconds and pays Robin his arrears of wages 
with a cheque dishonoured at the bank : and as for the girls 
—well, Sally’s love-story is the most charming and moving 
thing in the book, but only its externals belong to Canada. 
Essentially, it might have happened, and no doubt frequently 
has happened, anywhere and everywhere. Alberta, too, has 
a love story, but previously she has adventures in search of 
work. Here is one of them: 


6s. 


I would be quite willing to undertake the cooking at your farm 


temporarily,” said Alberta. “I am considered a very good cook. 
I understand such work is fairly well paid.” 

“I guess it is, to the right party,” replied the tilted one. He spoke 
without visibly moving his lips, or even expanding the thin slits of 
his upturned nostrils. ‘ I guess you'd like that part of it vurry well.” 

He sniggered, then brought the chair on all fours with a bang, and 
fixed the applicant for the position with a furious gaze. 

“Kin you cook a Canadian breakfast? Kin you bake good? 
Kin you dish corn in the cob? Kin you keep up four meat meals a day 
for twelve men while the harvest’s gettin’ in? Kin you peel potatoes 
quicker’n lightning ? And keep a cook-stove goin’ fit to scare hell ? 
An’ 4 

“I’m afraid I couldn't do all that at first,” gasped Alberta. 
would try my best. I dare say I should get into it directly.” 

“I guess you kin git right now. Ill change that ad. to say ‘ No 
fool English need apply’! That makes three to-day, none of ‘em any 
dashed good.” 





“I 


One sees the Canadian’s point of view—that is, his view- 


point. But Alberta does secure a job—as a journalist. She 
is to “ get around,” “ get busy ” and “ get acquainted,” in 


order to contribute accounts of “ pink teas,” midnight 
“lunches,” “at homes,” and “smart gatherings” in 
general, to the Sunshine Booster. I gather her success at the 
task is not so great as that of her successor, a “ pushful young 
lady from Chatham, Ont.,” who writes like this : “* A neatly- 
gowned waitress was a pleasing innovation, and handed the 
toothsome dainties to the deft assistants.” 

As a straightforward story, true to life as regards its 
character-drawing but artificial in plot, written with ease and 
gaicty, sometimes pathetic and very frequently amusing, 
Alberta and the Others is a success in its own mild way. Asa 
social, or rather a national, satire with a distinct tang to it, 
it comes—through no fault of Miss Smith’s—at an unfortu- 
nate moment. It is possible that as a rule Canadians think 
little of English immigrants: it seems certain that Miss 
Smith thinks little of certain sorts of Canadians. But just 
now Canada and England are more than ever bound by the 
tie of reciprocal loyalty and admiration: just now the sort 
of criticism implied in Alberta and the Others seems as irre- 
levant as a squabble over the family breakfast-table—and a 
humorous squabble at that. Canadians themselves would 
probably be the first to see the humour. And if the public 
(even the public, after all, is only human) can do itself good 
by snatching between the covers of a novel any brief respite 
from the needs and horrors of reality, Alberta and the Others 
should serve the turn. 

I cannot hope to give a fair idea of Mr. Bridges’s range in 
Jetsam. He has brief flirtatious love-storics, in which the 
chief charm is the easy brightness of the dialogue. He has 
no less than three stories about escaped convicts—and in 
each case he succeeds in attaching our sympathy to the 
convict. To say that is perhaps not to say much: our 
sympathy would be thus directed in almost any case. But 
Mr. Bridges does it without sentimentality: he does it 
wittily and with detachment: he gives his convicts the 
courage of their convictions. He has stories, too, of old 
villagers who cannot be rendered loquacious or reminiscent 
save by beer and tobacco at other people’s expense. The 
amiable silliness of the conversation he attributes to his 
breezy young men is not as good as “ A. A. M.’’—but it 
reminds one of “ A. A. M.” (and this, of course, is a very 
high compliment indeed). His public-house narrators are 
not as good as those of W. W. Jacobs—but they remind one 
of W. W. Jacobs (and this is, if possible, a higher compliment 
still). He has at least one epigram which might have come 
out of the works of Oscar Wilde. The Honourable Reginald 
Seton says to a liftman: “ The only things ve ever had from 
a stable are bills.” The liftman replies : “* Ah, well, sir, you 
“ That’s just where you're wrong, 
“T can afford not 


can afford to pay *em.” 
Smith,” says the Honourable Reginald ; 
to.” 
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Mr. Bridges even succeeds in getting fresh humour out of 


The young man into whose possession the charm comes 
wishes to be irresistible to all women—and he is. The theme 
might be unpleasant, but it is only funny. I have remarked 
that Mr. Bridges is bright : I suspect that if he gave his mind 
to it he could be brilliant. He sparkles so easily that with 
selection and suppression he might come to scintillate. His 
stuff is much better than the ordinary magazine stuff. I 
don’t doubt it will become better still. 
GERALD GOULD. 


BIOMETRICS AND THE CHILD 


A Statistical Study of Oral Temperatures in School Children 
with Special Reference to Parental, Environmental, and 
Class Differences. By M. H. Wiis, M.B., B.S., 
D.P.H., Jutia BeEwx, M.A., and Karu Pearson, F.R.S. 
(Department of Applicd*Statistics, University College, 
University of London. Drapers’ Company Research 
Memoirs.) Dulau. 6s. net. 


Those familiar with the special sphere of work carved out 
for themselves by Professor Karl Pearson and his colleagues 
will naturally expect a careful mathematical study of the 
subject matter—and probably a scries of conclusions con- 
trary to those suggested by superficial observation or 
dictated by preconceived ideas! The character of the 
present volume is in keeping with the high standard of work 
associated with the Biometric Laboratory. 

The data used in this enquiry was obtained from various 
sources—from observations taken by Dr. Williams in her 
capacity of Medical Inspector of Schools to the Worcester- 
shire C.C., from the Royal Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, 
Hampstead, St. Andrew’s Girls’ School, Winchester and 
Charterhouse. In addition to temperatures, age, height and 
weight were obtained and the family history, so far as phthisis 
and rheumatism are concerned. Though the data was 
admittedly defective in some respects, there are certain 
fairly clear conclusions to be drawn from the enquiry. 

Puerile phthisis is apparently more prevalent in urban 
than in rural schools, though in the case of rheumatism the 
reverse holds true. The boys were diagnosed as phthisical 
more frequently than girls, and the latter more frequently 
than the former as rheumatic. Phthisical and rheumatic 
children alike were found a posteriori to be those with higher 
temperatures, but only the former class showed lowered 
physique as judged by height and weight. The rheumatic 
diathesis, it was found, was inherited in a marked degree 
from parent to child. “The average relation between 
parent and child was three to four times as intense as that 
between husband and wife. This suggests that it is true 
heredity and not co-environment which lies at the bottom 
of the filial resemblance.” Puerile phthisis, on the other 
hand, is not like rheumatism, in the main an hereditary 
condition. It is due to an infection to which probably those 
whose parents have suffered from adult phthisis are liable. 
Puerile phthisis (from which the bulk of children must 
recover) is thus markedly less hereditary than mortal 
phthisis, which is as hereditary as rheumatism or insanity. 
Though the exact ratio of decrease has not been found from 
the data available, it appears that as the children grow older 
the proportion credited with pucrile phthisis appears to 
grow less and less. One interesting conclusion reached in 
the enquiry is that the occurrence of the rheumatic diathesis 
in a parent appears substantially to protect the child either 
from the onsct or the persistence of puerile phthisis. Again, 
while it is suspected that the latter decreases, rheumatism 
increases in almost inverse ratio from 4 to 13 years. “ Puerile 


phthisis seems to die out and rheumatism becomes more 
obvious.” 

When the results for elementary school children and those 
from the public schools such as Winchester, Charterhouse 
and St. Andrew’s are compared, it is seen that, though the 
variability in temperature is no greater, the temperature of 
the poorer class children is undoubtedly higher at cach age. 
This is probably due to the greater prevalence of puerile 
phthisis and rheumatism among the poor, and not “ directly 
due to differences of home environment or of nourishment.” 
The rheumatism is probably a markedly hereditary character, 
and the puerile phthisis, whilst partly hereditary, is also 
partly due to greater risk of infection in certain of the 
primary schools or to a school environment favouring the 
development of an infection received elsewhere. 

One may hope that the school medical service will be 
called in more and more to assist scientific investigators in 
the work of throwing new light on the many obscure problems 
surrounding the health of the child population. 


OUTPOSTS 
The Upper Reaches of the Amazon. 
ROFFE. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


The River Amazon, from Sources to the Sea. 
Fountain. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Real Algeria. By M.D. Storr. Hurst & Blackett. 

10s. 6d. net. 
Through Western Madagascar. By Water D. Marcuse. 
Hurst & Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 


Through Spain. 


net. 


By Joseru F. Woop- 


By Pau. 


By Duncan Dickinson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

There is no such thing as a perfect traveller, for no man 
“an be a complete expedition in himself. The perfect 
traveller must be acquainted with the history of the lands 
he visits, be a naturalist qualified to criticise the conclusions 
of his forerunners (he generally does that, nevertheless), a 
linguist, an ethnologist, a sociologist, and, if bis journeys 
take him through civilised regions, an art critic and an 
expert on architecture. No man can be all these things and 
live. In actual practice one man writes a book about 
Paphlagonia, and another man writes another book about the 
same place and says something quite different. 

This is illustrated by the first two books of the batch before 
us. Mr. Woodroffe was on the Amazon recently for eight 
years, trading and earning his living, and his book is largely 
a denunciation of the methods of the rubber traders, not 
merely on the Putumayo but all over the huge Western 
Amazon area. Mr. Fountain, on the other hand, does not 
mention rubber; the greater part of his experiences secm 
to date from the eighties, and he frequently mentions the 
Emperor of Brazil, an institution which came to an end 
twenty-five years ago. He speaks of the Putumayo by its 
old name, the Ica, and, as his explorations of the aflluents of 
the Amazon in its central region scarcely touched the 
Matto Grosso, the Duvida, the river discovered by Roosevelt, 
is probably included in the “ impenetrable network ” of 
streams in that forest. Of the Madeira and its tributaries 
he has little to say. The book is primarily a natural history 
primer for the benefit of those who have read and been 
deluded by the standard text-books. Mr. Fountain trails 
his coat freely before “ those dear old ladies, the Natural 
Selectionists.”” The theory of “ protective odours * especi- 
ally infuriates him and drives him to absurd lengths of 
sarcasm. In most matters where authority is required, 


Mr. Fountain relics on Waterton, whose experiences of the 
Amazon are now nearly a century old. 


He laughs at 
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evolutionists in general, and tells pretty tales of the animals 
he met. Such a statement as “ Probably I have found as 
many as 20,000 (vampire bats) in one huge hollow tree ” 
could be supported by others equally startling. However, 
the Amazon calls for superlatives. 

Mr. Woodroffe’s book is in a different vein. A hankering 
after independence and adventure led to a few misfortunes 
and the stranding of the author among the caucheros. The 
peonage system is described, as also are some of the cruelties 
practised upon the Indians. The rubber companies, with 
their offices in London and their directors at a distance 
from the Amazon, employ local agents, and these are the 
cause of the trouble. The book comes late ; we have learnt 
the truth of these matters from official publications, but 
it is nevertheless valuable. Mr. Woodroffe writes with 
simplicity and indignation, and his account of life in general 
on the Amazon should be useful to would-be immigrants. 

The author of The Real Algeria begins in a feebly waggish 
manner which will probably put off some of his readers. 
One suspects writers who say, “ Don’t blush, gentle reader.” 
But when Mr. Stott has finished with Algiers and is describing 
his bicycle journey into the interior, he distinctly improves. 
The journey itself does not look very enticing on the map ; 
the author followed the coast, roughly speaking, to Bougic, 
and then struck inland for Biskra and Timgad. But the 
secnery was satisfactory, while the French military roads 
were found to be practicable. The interest of the book lies 
in the numerous conversations on Algerian affairs between 
Mr. Stott and those he met. It is interesting too to note 
the existence of a number of Alsatian emigrants who came 
here to avoid German government. The French, in fact, 
are not good colonists. Some sarcastic Spaniard, referring 
to the success of his own countrymen in Algeria, is quoted 
as having said that Algeria was the only Spanish colony 
which had succeeded. The local Spanish birth-rate is 
stated to be just three times that of the French. The author 
makes no effort to describe the things he has not seen, 
and may be congratulated on the production of a fairly 
interesting book. 

The fact that the future of Madagascar is largely bound up 
with that of butter-beans is responsible for Mr. Walter D. Mare- 
use’s book. The author went out to find what sort of openings 
there were for British trade in the island, and his report is 
optimistic. The buttcr-bean came over from Peru fifty 
years ago, and has been improved by judicious planting. 
There is also much rubber and a possibility of cattle-raising 
on a large scale. Apart from its economic value, Through 
Western Madagascar well deserves to be read by those to 
whom the African native is a subject of interest, as the 
author has described the Sakalava in much detail. These 
are a fine race in many respects, with some curious taboos 
and marriage and burial customs such as can be easily 
matched in the pages of Westermarck. They number 200,000 
and are rapidly dying out ; actually killing their new-born 
children lest they should become the slaves of the white man. 

We may conclude this selection of travel books witha glance 
at Through Spain, by way of contrast. We cannot under- 
en what excuse this book can have for its existence. 
The author spent apparently less than a fortnight “ doing ” 
Spain from north to south, and with a journey from St. 
Petersburg and a day or so in Africa thrown in. The result 
's a two hundred page commentary on Baedeker and hotels, 
with extracts from Hare and elsewhere to compensate for 
the things the author did not see—the Escorial, for instance. 
If this book succeeds then we must gird our loins and look out 
for An Afternoon in Epping Forest and From Dover to Calais. 

We have not referred to the illustrations of these books. 
All the authors show themselves to be expert photographers, 
a small mercy for which we are duly grateful. 





A GERMAN WAR NOVEL 


The Iron Year. By Watrer Bioem. Authorised transla- 
tion from the German by Stella Bloch. John Lane. 
6s. net. 

Walter Bloem was until recently a ““ Dramaturg ” at the 
Stuttgart Hoftheater. He retired a few months ago in 
order to give more time to his literary work. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he will be able by any means to increase 
the fame he at present enjoys. His earlier novels were 
read by thousands, and with the publication of Das eiserne 
Jahr his reputation reached its zenith. Edition after 
edition was exhausted : the Kaiser, so we are told, read the 
book aloud to members of the Royal family circle. These 
are, of course, no true criteria of excellence, but the book, 
especially in view of present-day historical parallels, may 
be recommended to all who have time or inclination for 
novel reading. 

The subject is a well-worn one, the Franco-Prussian 
war, which has been treated by all kinds of novelists, from 
Zola and Daudet to James Blyth and Max Pemberton. 
English people are, as usual, inclined to neglect the German 
side, in spite of Frenssen and Spielhagen, whose works are, 
of course, classics. Walter Bloem, in The Iron Year, is 
more popular in his appeal. He intertwines in his realistic 
war descriptions the pathetic love story of a German girl 
and a French officer. It might be inferred, then, that the 
novel contains a good deal of peculiarly German patriotism 
and sentiment. But that should deter no one. It is less 
than we expected, and in any case the author seems to 
express the feelings of us all when he says: “The two 
noblest nations of the world had confronted and dismembered 
each other, would continue to tear each other to pieces until 
one of them grovelled helplessly in the dust. United by 
a thousand ties of ancient culture, by the closest of spiritual 
intercourse, and yet opposing each other like two pre- 
historic wild beasts, ready to rend each other with tooth 
and nail. It was madness—rank madness!” 

The translation is excellent on the whole, though it would 
have been improved had better versions of Nun danket and 
Die Wacht am Rhein been found. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Cutlery Trades: an Historical Essay in the Economics of Small- 
scale Production. By G.I. H.Luoyp,M.A. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

For complexity of organisation, placing almost insuperable obstacles 
in the way of analysis and description, the cutlery trades must be 
almost unrivalled among the industries of Great Britain. The thirty 
thousand workers’ who are employed in the cutlery and allied trades 
comprise besides the factory workers, organised upon what we have 
come to regard as normal capitalist lines, innumerable types of sub- 
contractors and small masters. Mr. Lloyd has succeeded in presenting 
an extraordinarily clear and vivid account of the industry, and his 
work will rank high in the literature of descriptive economics. A 
large portion of the book is given up to historical chapters. The first 
of these, summarising the history of the raw material of the industry, 
begins with an account of the medieval manorial ironworks. Mr. 
Lloyd next traces the development of the industry and its gradual 
localisation in Shefficld. We hear of a cutlers’ guild in London in the 
thirteenth century ; and during the later middle ages cutlery, though 
not of the best quality, was made in many English centres. In the 
sixteenth century it began to be exported. The seventeenth century 
saw a rapid rise in the importance of the Sheflield industry, though 
the process of localisation was not complete until sixty or seventy 
years ago. The main feature of the nineteenth century was the 
severity of German competition, due largely to the German willingness 
to concentrate upon cheapness as opposed to quality, and to introduce 
machinery (which is, of course, more easily applied to the manufacture 
of less well-finished goods). Perhaps the most interesting parts of 
the history of the industry in Sheffield relate to the successive phases 
of regulation, which passed from the Manorial Court to the Cutlers’ 
Company in 1624. The decay of the Cutlers’ Company was due first 
to its oligarchical constitution, which produced a series of reform 
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agitations among the small masters and journeymen between about 
1780 and 1830, and, secondly, to the abolition of legal apprenticeship 
in 1814. But the Company has survived to play a not unimportant 
réle in the control and protection of trade marks, for which objects it 
was given statutory powers in 1875. Mr. Lloyd’s chapters on the 
history and present position of trade unionism in the industry are 
particularly detailed and valuable. The special chapter on the health 
of the workers and those which describe the extent and organisation 
of the industry in other countries are all excellent. It is interesting 
to note that the particularist tendencies of Sheffield trade unionism 
have their counterpart in Solingen, where the German Metalworkers’ 
Union has not succeeded in swallowing up the local federation of cutlery 
workers. 


THE CITY 


T is significant that, although 4,500 out of 8,000 replies 
I received by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to his 
enquiry of merchants and banks as to whether the 
moratorium should be continued, were against its extension, 
it has been decided to prolong the moratorium for another 
month. I have never yet heard of a moratorium which 
had not to be extended on several occasions, and it would 
have been strange and dangerous if our own had been an 
exception. A certain section of the business community, 
which has more owing to it than by it, would naturally like 
to see the moratorium put an end to; but this would 
merely be pressing people still less able to afford it. The 
moratorium, while it temporarily prevents some people from 
being “ sold up,” does little, if anything, to help trade to 
continue, for the wholesale houses, to protect themselves, 
are in most cases refusing to make deliveries except against 
cash. A small local tradesman showed me a sheaf of printed 
circulars which he had received from provision merchants 
notifying him that they would not execute future orders 
except against cash remittance, and told me that he would 
have to close his shop. The moratorium had relieved him 
for the time being of paying these firms the amount of their 
outstanding accounts, but if he could not replenish his 
stock his business would cease ; and it was difficult enough 
in times of peace to get in his accounts, so that he had no 
hope of being able to get together sufficient cash to keep 
up his stock. Multiply this instance by several thousand 
and we may form some vague idea of what things may be 
like a few months hence if matters do not improve. The 
position is not good, and it brings little comfort to think 
that in Germany, Austria-Hungary and France—not to 
speak of Belgium—it must be even worse. 
* * * 





We have not yet even begun to realise the repercussion of 
this war upon business in countries outside its area. Indeed, 
from the business point of view, no country is outside the 
war area. The list of companies which, owing to existing 
circumstances, find themselves unable to pay dividends and 
interest is increasing day by day, and this does not apply 
merely to the Preference or Ordinary Shares of British 
companies which have decided to conserve their resources, 
but also to the loans and debentures of companies in all 
parts of the world. Even so important a city as Buenos 
Ayres has not paid its notes due August 15th last. Canadian 
papers dated August 21st are already complaining of the 
amount of unemployment that the war has caused. The 
great Massey-Harris agricultural machinery plants at 
Toronto have closed down until further notice; the com- 
pany’s export trade is stopped, and at least 2,500 men are 
put out of work. The same thing is going on in other parts 
of the country. Every nation, belligerent or not, will have 
to bear its share of the burden of this war. Canada is so 
accustomed to raising fresh capital in Great Britain that it 
is particularly affected. The Toronto Monetary Times 
enquired of Mr. Bryan, the United States Secretary of State, 
whether the attitude of President Wilson and himself in 


opposing the flotation of loans in the United States for 
belligerent Powers included Canada. Mr. Bryan, in reply, 
made the important statement “that the announcement 
made by the President disapproving the loaning of money 
by American bankers to belligerent Governments would 
seem to include the Colonies of such Governments as well as 
the Governments themselves.”” This has rather disconcerted 
Canadian interests, which hope, however, that this embargo 
will not cover municipal loans for public utility purposes. 
* * * 

Just one little note to break the all-pervading gloom. The 
recently established Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
which is a purely State Bank, the entire capital being owned 
by the Australian Government, is making excellent progress. 
The balance at the end of June last shows a total of £9,773,700 
as compared with £5,055,000 for the previous year. The 
net profit for the half year was £8,093, as compared with 
£1,574 during the previous half year, and a loss of £46,000 
during the half year before that, which was the opening 
period of the Bank, when it was just beginning to establish 
its branches throughout Australia and in London. 

* * * 

The following extract from the Weekly Market Letter of 
a well-known firm of New York brokers shows the American 
point of view with regard to the effects of the war upon that 
country :— 

That America must suffer for the sins of Europe is now perfectly 
plain to all ; in fact, tremendous inconvenience, if not actual suffering, 
has already taken place by the frightful marking down of securities, 
the inability of Europe to furnish materials used in our manufactures, 
the cutting off of foreign demand and the inability to ship abroad our 
surplus products. If it is a period of enforced hardship, it is also a 
period of great opportunity. Europe cannot only not furnish com- 
modities ; it can no longer furnish capital. Here is our real oppor- 
tunity to become a financial power to which the newer countries may 
henceforth look. If, at this critical time, we can furnish them with a 
part or all of their capital requirements, there will be no question of 
our securing their trade in the future. With every nerve strained to 
supply our own financial wants, it may seem far-fetched to talk of 
supplying others, but we believe that before this war is over we shall be 
in a position to do this. It will mean personal and governmental 
economy and the husbanding of resources to the last degree, but the 
promise of enormous returns should prove sufficient incentive to do 
this. 

* * * 

The financial Press makes sorry reading nowadays, and 
little else can be expected, seeing that every stock exchange 
in the world, with the partial exception of Paris and the 
German exchanges, is closed. Some of the intimations of 
the reasons for closing of the stock exchanges are brutally 
frank. A circular issued by the leading firm of stockbrokers 
in Calcutta states that “ as a consequence of the European 
war, all business has come to a standstill in Calcutta. To 
prevent bear operators taking advantage of the position to 
slump prices it has been considered advisable to close the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange.” Returning to the subject of the 
financial Press, however, the scarcity of news of a technical 
nature is appalling. But other matters are dealt with, and 
the following extracts from two high-class weekly financial 
journals may interest our readers :— 

** All the Empire is full of enthusiasm, but it must be confessed that 
recruiting for the new army which Lord Kitchener has called for is 
proceeding none too rapidly. Mr. Asquith has set his face against 
compulsion. Why should not employers privately take the matter into 
their own hands, and, where opportunity arises, discharge all able- 
bodied men between twenty and thirty who are capable of bearing 
arms, with an undertaking of reinstatement as far as possible after the 
war?” (Investors’ Chronicle, August 30th, 1914). “ Out of this war 
is arising a great bond of mutual esteem and goodwill between the 
Anglo-Saxon races and the principal peoples of Asia. . . . Here we only 
wish to emphasise the important point that the war in Europe has 
extinguished the possibility of a struggle hereafter between the white 
and yellow races.” (Stock Exchange Gazette, August 27th, 1914.) 

Emm Davies. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Monterey Railway, Light and Power Co.—Most people have already 
forgotten the woes of Mexico. Only the holders of a few million 

unds worth of securities (!) of that country occasionally give it a 
mournful thought. Where Mexico will get the money to rebuild her 
shattered industries no one knows. But when she gets a relatively 
stable Government some of her public utility undertakings should make 
a comparatively quick recovery. Whether this Monterey Company 
makes headway depends upon the banks, to whom the Company owes 
over $1,150,000. There is good business in its franchise, but the 
revolutions have hit the undertaking just at the moment when it was 
developing most rapidly. The camping of belligerents on its properties, 
the closing of rail and tram lines to traffic, the commandeering of the 
coal supply, these things read like light comedy compared with events 
nearer home. Nevertheless, in the circumstances, the Company did 
well to earn the interest on its debentures, even though, rightly enough, 
they decline to pay the amount due last February. Probably the bank 
had something to say. At the present time there is not, of course, 
any market in the Company’s bonds. 


Goldsbrough, Mort & Co. (Australian Wool and Produce).—In the 
nature of things these highly successful pastoral companies of Aus- 
tralia will one day receive a check. Of late years the weather con- 
ditions have been all in their favour, and they are reaping a rich 
reward. Goldsbrough, Mort’s gross profit for the year to March 31st, 
1914, is £319,000 (£154,000 net), which is eminently satisfactory, 
although far below the exceptional £492,000 (£332,000 net) of two 
years ago. The Company was formed in 1881 by the amalgamation 
of two banking agencies of Melbourne and a wool and produce business 
of Sydney. Its over-heavy capitalisation was not able to withstand 
the general financial crash in 1893, and it then suspended payment, 
after which it very wisely readjusted its capital account. Since then 
it has developed a fine business and built up reserves of over £400,000, 
practically all of which is held in liquid assets. Out of the profits the now 
regular dividend of 10 per cent. is paid, with a bonus of 10 per cent., 
which compares with a total of 15 per cent. for the previous year. 
But nothing is placed to reserve—the balance of profit being added 
to the amount carried forward, which now reaches the substantial 
sum of £81,500. The expansion in the business is obvious ; four years 
ago the advances made by the Company on stock and station proper- 
ties was £1,513,000; at end of March last these had increased to 
£1,970,000. But the chairman warns shareholders “ not to build too 
much on the repetition of such favourable conditions as have been and 
are now existing.” 


Midland Railway-Carriage and Wagon Company.—The directors’ 
bold policy in erecting new works and installing plant and machinery 
of the finest type has not yet led to the success which was anticipated. 
It has paid no dividend on its Ordinary share capital for the past three 
years; and the directors even proposed to postpone the six months’ 
Preference dividend due end of June. In fact, it looked as if the 
shareholders would not get the dividend at all, for the shares are non- 
cumulative ; but vigorous protests were voiced, the directors made a 
strategic retirement from their original position, and the dividend will 
be paid. As the sum required for this is only £3,000, and the accrued 
interest on debentures amounted to £5,800, the Company should 
possess ample resources for this purpose. The Company’s chief asset 
of land, buildings, and machinery is now shown at £413,000, an increase 
of £34,000 during the year. We doubt whether the war will prove 
immediately beneficial to this business, but later the Company should 
get a batch of new orders. It has certainly placed itself in a position 
to cope with any demand upon it. Shareholders need not despair 
of again receiving substantial dividends. 


D. and J. Fowler (Australian General Merchants).—There is nothing 
spectacular about this Company’s progress, but it maintains a steady 
course. Its profits for year ended March are £32,500, which is a small 
increase over 1913, but £5,000 below those of 1912. Its range of 
dividends of late years has been between 5 per cent. and 7 per cent. ; 
the latest payment is on a 6} per cent. basis. The Preference share- 
holders are well looked after. They have the benefit of a special 
reserve fund (£27,000) formed by setting aside 10 per cent. of each 
year’s profits after the Preference dividend has been paid, and 
separately invested. There are other reserves, amounting to £26,000, 
against machinery and plant; but as nothing appears to be written 
off annually, this sum probably represents actual depreciation only. 
The weak point in the balance sheet is that the Company has prac- 
tically no cash in hand, and has overdrawn its current account with 
its bankers by £26,000. But the Company can afford to give ample 
Security, for its liquid assets exceed current liabilities by some £185,000. 
The 44 per cent. Debenture Stock, which is redeemable at par 
January Ist, 1919, appears to be a satisfactory investment, although 
possessing a limited market. 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds.—A company which has paid 15 per 
cent. per annum for ten years out of fourteen can generally dispense with 
details in its accounts without offending its shareholders. When, in 
addition, it possesses a reserve fund of £1,450,000, an Accident and 

te Insurance Fund of £220,000 (covered by investments represented 
a8 worth £2,677,000), and carries forward over £270,000, even the 
financial critic feels disarmed. This Company is, of course, in the 

nt rank of industrials, and, although its fortunes vary, we shall be 


ae it has not a singularly successful career in the years that 








An unprecedented demand for highly trained 
men and women will arise in the social and 
economic changes which will follow the War. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W. H. BRaGG, M.A.. F.R.S. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: Professor de BURGH BIRCH, 
C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E. 
Head of the Department 6 ne Professor A. SMITHELLS, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ‘LOOLOGY 
LITERATURE BOTANY 
CLASSICS GEOLOGY 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY MEDICINE 


FRENCH AND GERMAN AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
LAW TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND DYEING 
PUBLIC SERVICE LEATHER INDUSTRIES 


PHYSICS COAL, GAS & FUEL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY MINING AND METALLURGY 
All Degrees open to Men and Women. 


Halls of Residence for Men and Women Officers Training Corps. 
New Athletic Fields 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 


Fees and Prospeetuses on application to the Secretary, 
The University, Leeds. 











UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment House 

Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take {1 shares. Five per cent. 

paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
“4 Friends), For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent 'o a box number, care of Tuz New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 


TYPE WRITING. 
ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 


care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words. Translations. 
Good testimonia's.—-Mrs. Fow.rer Smirnu, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, 
Finchley, N. 


"[ FRING of every description promptly and neatly executed. 10d, 
per 1,000 words. Carbons, 4d. per 1,000. Knowledge of French acquired 
abroad.—Apply, Miss C. Wrrny, 22 Claremont Road, Leamington Spa 


YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
10d. per 1,000 words; Carbons, 3d.—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 





YPEWRITING.—AIll branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maupe F. Gatuirr, 3” Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 


IMBLEDON.—TO LET, furnished, for a few months at low 
rental, a charming RESIDENCE (detached); three sitting, five bed and 
dressing rooms; electric light and gas, constant hot-water supply; large garden, 
with orchard, backing on nursery gardens; telephone; three guineas to careful 
tenant.—Mapleburst, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


M AN, WISHING TO ENLIST, wants to Let Cottage, six-roomed. 

Pleasantly situated in peaceful elm-tree country ov high ground 14 miles 
S.W. from Maidenhead Station. South aspect, charming garden. Rent 15/0 a 
week, £36a year. Excellent daily attendance if required.—E. Howes, Cox Green, 
Maidenhead. 


OTTAGE NEAR COAST.—WANTED, from middle September, 

for about six months, on South or East Coast, within distance of London, 

FURNISHED HOUSE, at nominal rent, not exceeding 25s.; careful tenants ; 

Sussex or Kent preferred.—Box 265, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 








POSITION VACANT. 
ANTED—NURSE COMPANION for Invalid Lady.—Apply, Mrs. 


Hawks, 15 Walsingham Road, Hove, Sussex. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
Mf AtAcer OF WELL-KNOWN BUSINESS closing down on 


account of the war seeks position in Commercial Firm. His experience 
covers the whole field of publicity and sales organisation, but for some years he has 
specialised in trade literature, catalogues, booklets, etce.—Box 262, New STaTESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. ee a 
UBLISHERS'’ MANAGER WANTS POSITION OF TRUST. 
Thorough knowledge of trade, wide experience and good reputation.— 
Address Box 261, New STaTEsman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


ARTICLES FOR SALE. 


ESTIA OVEN for use with a No. 5 Primus Stove. Has only been 

used half-a-dozen times: bought last summer; would be sent carriage 

paid to nearest railway station for 30s. Interior of oven is about 13 inches by 
13 inches.—Keewine, Church Farm, Pinvin, Pershore. 
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THE LATEST FABIAN TRACT. 


The War and the Workers 


HANDBOOK OF SOME IMMEDIATE MEASURES 
TO PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
RELIEVE DISTRESS. 


Br 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


HIS TRACT embodies and supersedes the ‘‘ Memorandum of 

Suggestions to Local Committees for the Prevention and Relief 
of Distress" issued by the Fabian Society on August 17th, rg14. 
It contains a number of new proposals for carrying out the policy of 
the Government as set out in the Local Government Board Circular, 
P.R.D. 7, August 20th, 1914, which states :— 

“Obviously, the best way to provide for persons thrown out of their 
usual employment as a result of the war is to provide them with some 
other work for wages .... Where the demands of the normal 
labour market are inadequate the Committee should consult the Local 
Authorities as to the possibility of expediting schemes of public utility, 
which might otherwise not be put in hand at the present moment. 
Whatever work is undertaken by Local Authorities... . should be 
performed in the ordinary way... . The menengaged. . . . should, 
of course, be paid wages in the ordinary way.” 


It also gives a list of the various Central Committees appointed 
by the Cabinet Emergency Committee, together with the names of the 
members and the ofhce addresses and other information. Voluntary 
workers are advised with regard to the various activities in which they 
can usefully take part. 


Price One Penny. Post free, 13d. Per dozen, gd., postage 
3d. extra. Special quotations for quantities of 500 and upwards. 
Orders should be sent to Wm. SrepHen SanpDERS— 


Fabian Office, 3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


(After September 29th, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.) 
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